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THE ENGLISH BUDGET. 


HE annual financial statement of the English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which is known as the budget, is usually made imme- 
diately after the Easter recess, and is always awaited by the nation with 
keen anxiety. This year the task of unfolding the ministerial programme 
devolved upon the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, who as an orator is, perhaps, 


‘unequalled, but whose abilities as a financier have yet to be tested. 


Although, however, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe has only 
just made his début, his views on fiscal reform were very fairly shadowed 
forth by his official career from 1859 to 1864, under the premiership of 
Lord Palmerston. During those years he occupied the position of Vice- 
President of the Board of Education, and succeeded in introducing a radical 
change in the then system of national education, being the author of what 
is known as the Revised Code—a measure which excited on its introduction 
a universal howl of indignation from school managers and school teachers 
all over the island, but which time has since shown to be both economical 
in its working and beneficial in its results. The principle for which Mr. 
Lowe then so strenuously contended was thorough efficiency in public 
schools, with strict economy in the expenditure of the government grants 
for education ; and it was, doubtless, on account of his success while min- 
is.zr of education that Mr. Lowe was selected for his present position by 
the Premier. No statesman, indeed, has shown such perfect mastery 
of the vexed and complicated questions of finance, or such marvellous 
power of presenting a usually dry subject in attractive and even fascinating 
forms, as Mr. Gladstone. His first budget, introduced in a lucid and mas- 
terly address of nearly five hours’ duration, was the initial step of a series 
of reforms which have stamped him as the most sagacious and able financier 
of the age. It is not too much to say that his speeches on the budgets in 
1853 and ’54, and, again, from 1859 to 1866, have been his greatest ora 
torical successes, and his posthumous fame will rest more upon his achieve- 
ments as a financial reformer than upon the well-earned laurels he has won 
in other political fields. ‘To thoroughly understand the future policy of 
the new Premier, we must take a brief review of Mr. Gladstone’s career 
while Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

On the defeat of Lord Derby’s administration in 1852, Mr. Gladstone 
accepted the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer in the new administra- 
tion, of which Lord Aberdeen was the head, and introduced his first. budget 
in 1853. England was then at peace, trade was good, and the nation 
prosperous ; so the young minister began by cutting down expenses and 
reducing taxation. No fewer than a hundred and thirteen articles were 
struck off the customs tariff, and on as many more the duty was greatly 
reduced. The breaking out of the war with Russia in the spring of 1854, fol- 
lowing upon a bad harvest the previous autumn, caused the budget that year 
to be less favorable than its predecessor, which was pre-eminently a peace 
budget ; but the financial difficulty was boldly met by the doubling of the 
income tax, the augmentation of the imports on spirits, malt, and 
sugar, and the issue of temporary exchequer bills. For the next four 
years Mr. Gladstone filled no public office, but in 1859 he once more 
resumed his old post under Lord Palmerston, and in the following year 
carried through the important commercial treaty with France, in which 
Mr. Cobden played so conspicuous a part. There was a deficit that 
year of nearly £10,000,000, but in face of it Mr. Gladstone maintained 
that it was the duty of the government to take still further steps for the 
relief of trade and commerce, and a number of tax-paying articles were 
again struck from the tariff, the minister rightly judging that the elasticity 
of other branches of revenue would more than counterbalance the defi- 
ciency thus created. Successive budgets were conceived in the same 
liberal, large-hearted spirit. The cardinal principles upon which they were 
each and all based were the substitution of direct for indirect taxation, 
the removal of all restrictions on home industries and foreign trade, and 
simplification, efficiency, and economy in public departments. And the 
same points are prominent in the budget just laid before the House of 
Commons, a brief report of which has been transmitted by cable. 
The new Chancellor estimates the income of the current fiscal year at 
473,000,000, and the general expenditures at 468,500,000, leaving a sur- 
plus on hand, after providing for a deficit of £500,000 from 1868, of 
% 4,000,000, a sum which will just pay off the balance of the Abyssinian war 
debt still owing. There will thus be no necessity for fresh taxation, nor 
any opportunity, apparently, for further remissions ; but the ingenuity of 
Mr. Lowe, or, as is more probable, the inspiration of Mr. Gladstone, has 
discovered that the sum of £3,250,000 can be brought into the exchequer 
by an improved system of collecting the assessed taxes on property, and 
out of the fund so saved the Chancellor proposes to remit a penny on 
the income tax, to repeal altogether the slight import duty on corn, and 
the duty on fire insurance, beside rearranging, as the telegraphic despatch 
rather vaguely informs us, “several smaller items.” These remissions de- 





crease the revenue by £3,000,000, and leave a final balance on the year’s 
account of a quarter of a million of pounds sterling. The scheme appears 
simple and satisfactory. It was proper that the expenses of the little war 
in Abyssinia should be paid off at once, as future generations would in no 
way be benefited by that expedition, and the Chancellor was fortunate in 
having precisely the surplus in hand necessary to pay the bill without endan 
gering his popularity by fresh burdens upon a still heavily taxed and patient 
people. But in the subtle and totally unexpected method of reducing taxa- 
tion by the substitution of a more improved plan of collecting the public 
revenue we trace the master’s hand, one of those ingenious fours de force in 
which Mr. Gladstone peculiarly excels. Happy ought the people to be 
whose financial system is inspired and controlled by such a statesman. 


x 


CUTS AND GUARDS. 

N atdisturbed state of society, and at an epoch which we find it un- 
necessary and indeed impossible to particularize, a rather truculent and 
hairy customer, richly garnished with bowie knives and pistols, requested 
the services of a barber, offering the liberal fee of a sovereign for a clean 
shave in five minutes, but threatening in a decidedly business-like way 
instant death as the penalty for a single abrasion of his skin. His con- 
ditions being cheerfully acquiesced in, at the successful close of the oper- 
ation the eccentric customer expressed his surprise at the other’s temerity, 
adding that he was quite in earnest himself. “ But,” explained the ton- 
sorial artist, calmly: and suggestively, “I should have seen the blood first !” 
He had probably heard the proverb about a stitch in time, and believed a 
seasonable cut quite as efficacious on occasions. The history of gladiators 
and pugilists strikingly illustrates the same principle ; but the merits of 
the cut preventive are just as clearly exhibited in the social arena, and our 
present business is with the tactics of those more polished combatants who 
aim to pierce the feelings, not the hides, of their antagonists. Have you 
wounded a confiding friend in any tender point? Have you sneered at 
his morals before divines, at his tailor before the fair sex, at his person 
before anybody, and do you imagine him aware of the fact? Pass him on 
the earliest opportunity with an abstracted mien, and a countenance more 
in sorrow than in anger. Startled at being anticipated, he perhaps fancies 
that he has himself been misrepresented to you, and, with a new insight 
into the malice of human nature, he believes you another of its victims. 
Perhaps, angry at the indignity, he seeks an explanation, in which, prepared 
and cool, you have a double advantage. Even should pride or a certainty 
of wrongs received prevent his taking any action, you have still gained by 
adding insult to injury. You have disturbed his equilibrium, while you 
have maintained your own gentlemanlike repose ; you have snubbed, and 
not been snubbed. And if the motive of a meditated slight be interest or 
caprice instead of righteous indignation, the antidote or solace is the same. 
For example, when a long-descended simpleton or a nouveau riche desires 
to drop an obscure or a poor acquaintance, it is better for both parties that 
the latter should take the initiative. It preserves the self-respect of the 
one, while it wounds the self-love of the other. So far for the philosophy 

of the cut defensive or anticipatory. 

A readiness to take offence is generally a mark of conscious inferiority 
or an exacting egoism. In the crowded assembly, in the commercial or 
fashionable thoroughfare, the detective may notice everything, the reporter 
rather more. But ordinary mortals are apt to be occasionally distracted 
by their thoughts and surroundings—ladies to be immersed in a study of 
the fashions, the ruder sex entranced by passing beauty. Society men are 
embarrassed by the multiplicity of their acquaintances, who, like misfor- 
tunes, will come in battalions, and often on both flanks at once ; while 
strangers are not on the gui vive to notice unexpected friends. Philoso- 
phers and short-sighted people have a prescriptive claim to forbearance, 
always allowed by people unconscious of any social inferiority or injury 
done ; and the victim of asquint may simultaneously offend two unreflect- 
ing strangers by unwarranted nods and stares, while the real recipient of 
his oblique regards may smart under an imaginary cut. Indeed, we have 
seen it in print that a squinting man of fortune, lost in admiration of a 
lovely débutante at a dance, was asked his intentions by the mothers of two 
ladies of an uncertain age. 

But if in many cases it is narrow-minded or even vulgar to magnify a 
non-recognition into a social casus del/i, the animus of some cuts is unmis- 
takable, and is indicated by signs intelligible to all but the naturally or 
artificially obtuse. The cut ideal, it is true, ignores the existence of its. 
unhappy object, with a look so exempt from anger or regret, in a manner 
so calmly estranged from emotion that would not exist were the said 
unhappy object at the bottom of the sea or in any other invisible position, 
so naturally occupied by the other sights and sounds, frivolous or serious, 
of the time being, that it has absolutely no discernible traces. Perhaps 
the recipient of that animated but unrecognizing glance, aware of some 
growing coolness, of some wrong received or done, compreliends and 
accepts its meaning—accepts it even with well-bred indifference. Yet it 
leaves some sting ; his society has been dropped and has created no neces- 
sary vacuum—he feels at least a little smaller. The ideal has, however, 
been more fully attained when the puzzled victim has exposed or re-ex- 
posed himself to the same neglect ; and the closer the ties of blood or 
affection that have been so nonchalantly severed, the more complete the 








artistic triumph. A coquette who gives his congé to an ineligible or 
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superfluous ‘conquest, especially relishes his non-acceptance of the dis- 
missal, and gracefully renews the slight, pleased with the mingled tribute to 
her histrionic talents and her charms. Between this exceptional perfection ot 
disguise and the wanton display of petty spite there are many intervals. 
For if voluntary abstraction distinguishes man from the other animals, the 
nearer he approaches the brute creation the less will be the development of 
this faculty. And beneath a would-be imperturbable exterior some gleam 
of consciousness, an over-done gayety, a shadow of regret, will usually 
betray the absence of the “nil admirari.” Where, indeed, the person 
we ignore has become an object of our positive aversion, a vol- 
untary infusion of superciliousness, if it does not enhance the venom 
of the cut, may, at least, spare us the recurrence of an unwelcome 
presence ; and candor is surely allowable when it can be utilized. On 
a noscitur a sociis principle the cut prononcé is equally effective when an 
acquaintance labors under an unpopularity deserved or undeserved, or 
when he has become so hopelessly seedy as to detract from our own status, 
sociat or professional ; it is gossiped, indeed, that some of our modern mil- 
lionaires owe much of their success to such prompt vindications of their 
sensitive respectability. In a majority of instances, however, all signs of 
feeling or manifestations of intention are involuntary shortcomings from 
the self-created ideal or the finished exemplar. Yet we are cognizant of a 
few cases where such weaknesses of the flesh have worked out satisfactory 
consummations. A glance of ingenuous indignation from a wrongly-aspersed 
friend may lead one to investigation and amends ; a quiver of the lip, a 
softening of the eye, a flush of the cheek, while it betrays an assumed indif- 
ference, may bring back a truant lover in sackcloth and ashes to his dis- 
carded flame, . 

If the excellence of a cut varies with the training and self-possession of 
the actor, the mode of procedure is generally regulated by the motive. In 
this country of ups and downs men of the world have found it injudicious to 
adopt the cut direct with an embarrassed friend who may be blessed with 
either character or friends. A quiet avoidance answers their immediate 
purpose quite as well, while it exempts them from unkind remarks about 
their insincerity or selfishness, and reserves their privilege of welcoming 
or even sharing in the contingent prosperity of their friend. In the execu- 
tion of this judicious plan shops and offices become sudden havens of re- 
fuge from inopportune collisions ; and the self-possessed may utilize even 
private houses by vague yet affectionate inquiries for an ideal Smith or 
Jones. A meeting with a man “ who has seen better things,” on a country 
road, if less likely to compromise one, is much more perplexing to evade, 
though an inventive genius might improvise the chase of an imaginary rat. 
A gambler of versatility and assurance used to anticipate the temporarily 
embarrassed members of his fraternity by lamenting his own disasters and re- 
questing a loan—throwing thereby the burden of evasion on another’s shoul- 
ders. But this last suvse may have a disadvantage of its own. The poor are 
notoriously charitable—non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco—and it is 
distressing to be offered half of a disappointed man’s last dollar. The indi- 
rect cut is often suggested by pure amiability. Arm-in-arm with Brown, a 
quiet Roman Catholic, you naturally shirk Cantwell, the nasal controver- 
sialist. Warned by an angry sire against the society of Gay, a ne’er-do- 
weel, young hopeful, side by side with that fascinating scamp, descries his 
parent in the distance, and filially resolves to alter his course—to spare a 
father’s feelings. And doubtless a somewhat similar delicacy leads mar- 
ried people, under somewhat similar circumstances, to elude their better 
halves. 

Excluding rustics, and those who glory in exhibiting an expression of 
petty malice, and who, trying to look contemptuous, become contemptible, 
some people labor under peculiar disadvantages in giving and receiving 
cuts. A snub nose or a natural contortion of the mouth under such cir- 
cumstances may seem an ill-bred exhibition of spite ; and short-sighted 
people who do not wear glasses must be slightly abrupt. On the contrary, 
the single eye-glass, adjunct of the scenic fop and object of the vulgar 
sneer, makes some amends to its ill-used wearer when he perpetrates a 
premeditated cut. The inexpressiveness of the unassisted, the glassy stare 
of the assisted eye, coupled with a steadying of the facial nerves, and a 
general air of superciliousness, envenom the wound of this vitreous weapon, 
and render it the most effective, gorgon-like, icy, and unkindest cut of all: 








THE TEMPEST. 


"Te management of the Grand Opera House deserve, for their part in 

the sumptuous revival that now graces their stage, so very much more 
credit than the actors, that it is difficult to speak truth of the performance 
aS a whole without inflicting an injury that seems peculiarly ungracious. 
All that a great deal of money and no little taste could effect in placing 
the Zempest on the noble stage of the Opera House, Mr, Fisk has sanc- 
tioned and Mr. Tayleure has carried out. But money and taste cannot 
make an Ariel or a Miranda, and when anxious managers do their utmost 
to fill out the ideal of these or other exacting Shakespearian parts, we have 
no right to blame them for shortcomings. To satisfy an intelligent critic 
in either of the characters we have named, is perhaps even more difficult 
than to satisfyin Hamlet. It is no fault of the management, and indeed 
only in a limited and guarded sense is it the fault of their representatives 
themselves, that the Miranda and Ariel of the Grand Opera House so far 
fail in embodying the delicate, the sfiritued/e, the exquisitely refined concep- 





tions of the poet as to give a prosaic and material air to the entire per- 
formance. The two ladies who attempt these parts are, no doubt, mistresses 
of the mechanism of their art. Conventionally there is no fault to find 
with them. But they are both singularly destitute of the imaginative and 
ethereal qualities—or the faculty of suggesting them—without which Ariel 
and Miranda are naught, and without which the beautiful Zésmpest itself 
sinks into thaumaturgical rubbish. Of course there must be dignity and 
philosophy and _ a certain subtlety in Prospero, and fantastic, baboonish 
malice in Caliban, and salutary remorse in Antonio, and judicious morai - 
izing in Gonzalo, and chivalrous susceptibility in Ferdinand, and. so on. 
Yet all these qualities, or their discriminating representation, can we better 
dispense withal than the rarer desiderata that must give soul to anything 
like satisfactory pictures of Ariel and Miranda. The revival, then, of the 
Tempest at the Grand Opera House, creditable as it is to the management 
in almost every other respect, is yet a splendid failure, because these two 
assumptions fallso dismally short of a poetic ideal. We say this without 
the slightest wish to disparage the general professional abilities of the 
ladies in question, abilities that may shine to great advantage in other 
walks ; we would convey only that intellectually, physically, and artistical- 
ly, they are ill adapted to the parts they attempt in the Zempest. 

The opening scene, which represents the shipwreck, while it is not inef- 
fective, is open to some criticism. The ship never has motion enough to 
justify or make plausible the final catastrophe. When Kean got up this 
scene at the Princess’s his ship was apparently set on a pivot in the centre of 
the stage. It had a double, or rather a triple, motion—that is, the lateral 
motion, ostensibly occasioned by coming up to, or falling off from, the 
wind ; the perpendicular motion, supposed to be produced by the waves, 
and the rocking motion, the apparent result of the combination or conflict 
of the two, sea and air. By these means the ship at the Princess’s con- 
tinually changed her position with reference to the audience, being some- 
times bow on and sometimes broadside on to the footlights ; while stem and 
stern alternately rose and sank to angles of nearly forty-five degrees, The 
effect of this was quite natural and quite grand. The vessel was large and 
high out of water, the figures that afterward appear in the play were pictur- 
esquely grouped on the lofty quarter-deck and forecastle, while the hands 
worked chiefly amidships. Now, at the Grand Opera House the ship has 
very little motion at all, and what there is is in one plane. She remains 
through the scene with her stern presented to the audience, rocking rather 
gently, and the sail which hangs at the yard is palpably unaffected by the 
wind, to the great detriment of the effect. What is needed is a sail held by 
proper supports and curved in the position of being ceaselessly strained, 
bellied out by the wind, an effect easily imagined by thinking of the sec- 
tion of a huge crinoline. This sail should be the apparent means of hold- 
ing the ship up to the wind, and might be made to burst as a precedent 
to the catastrophe, or it might shift and the craft “broach to,” which 
would warrant her in capsizing. As at present managed the affair is 
absurd to a nautical eye, and needlessly unintelligible to all others, 

Mr. Davenport gives an even and dignified reading of Prospero, but— 
we grant the objection may be hypercritical—he imparts less character, less 
individuality to the ré/ than, from his artistic reputation, we had been led 
to expect. It is quite true that when the Zempest is made in so striking a 
degree a spectacle the leading personages are in a manner subordinated 
to the scene, and the picture loses somewhat from the gorgeousness of its 
setting. Yet Prospero has most of the action all his own way, and should 
leave a decided impression on the mind of augustness, power, and intellect- 
ual breadth. Mr. Davenport leaves rather a thin and unsettled impression, 
on the contrary, and one in which the necromancer rather predominates 
over the sovereign. Mr. Davidge, as Caliban, has aclear conception and 
carries it out with firmness and considerable originality. He makes the de- 
formed slave a sort of talking gorilla, and succeeds in conveying to the au- 
dience a belief on a point wherein Miss Fiddes as Miranda is signally at 
fault: namely, that his experience of life has been just what it is repre- 
sented by the text to have been. We think, however, that Mr. Davidge’s, 
performance lacks light and shade, would be better in some parts for more 
repose, and in others for more emphasis. He has the fault, curious for so 
old an actor, of sometimes speaking his side speeches in the same key as 
that of his dialogue. The speech beginning “I must obey,” during the 
colloquy with Prospero, is spoken with exactly the same stress and at the, 
same pitch with the sentence preceding. As a whole, Mr. Davidge’s Cali- 
ban is an artistic and commendable performance. Mr. Mayo, as Ferdi- 
nand, is melo-dramatic and lugubrious to a degree. This gentleman, pos- 
sesses physical advantages for success, but he must rid himself of the. traces 
of a bad school if he hopes for a definite metropolitan position, Mr. 
Chippendale’s Stephano has much humor and spirit, but his tipsiness is a 
trifle too monotonously excessive and needs some touches of variety, _Mr.* 
Lennox is an inoffensive Trinculo, and the representatives of Antonio and 
Gonzalo are judicious and painstaking. The ballet is excellent, and, after 
the wretchedly meagre attempts at such display with which the public have 
lately been affronted at the other Opera House under Mr. Maretzek, de- 
serves the applause it receives. Some of the scenes of the play are de- 
lightfully picturesque and in unexceptionable taste. Indeed, if the acting 
were as good as the scenery, the music, and the mechanism, the perform- 
ance of the Zempest at the Grand Opera House would come far néarer 
perfection than the great mass of. performances that theatre-goers in either. 
world are accustomed to see, or possibly as yet ready to appreciate. 
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SUNDAY READING-ROOMS. 


A MOVEMENT worthy of all enlightened encouragement and support 
is that which has been lately set on foot to secure the opening of the 
Mercantile Library Reading-Room on Sundays as well as on week-cays. A 
great many very good people, we know, who picture heaven as a place of 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, and set down cheerfulness among the seven 
deadly sins, are strongly averse to this and every other movement tending 
in the slightest to divest the Lord’s Day of that congenial gloom and gen- 
eral uncomfortableness which they deem indispensable to its proper obser- 
vance. We have known some extra scrupulous folk who construed the 
Divine injunction so literally as to decline to cook on what they called the 
Sabbath, and measured religious conviction by capacity for cold beef and 
cabbage. But virtue, unhappily, is not inconsistent with a very great degree 
of pious stupidity, and the opposition of these good people, it seems to us, 
is founded on a radically false notion of the true meaning and require- 
ments of the day. Over and over again have we tried to show, in these 
columns, that our Protestant conception of Sunday is utterly wrong and 
preposterous ; that it is a day of recreation as well as a day of rest, a festi- 
val, not a fast, a season of rejoicing and gladness, not, as so many of us 
thake it, a time of tribulation and despair. So plain is this character of 
gladness which the Church affixed to the first day of the week when, to 
commemorate the most glorious and joyful of her mysteries, she substituted 


it as a day of religious observance instead of the Jewish Sabbath, that out of ' 


the penitential quarantine of Lent the Sundays are expressly excepted. To 
be sure, this argument will have no great force for that large and enlight- 
ened body of Protestants who do not observe Lent at all, who regard 
fish on Fridays as an abomination in the sight of the Lord, and whom not 
even the powerful edict of Fashion, which sets the mode in piety as in other 
things, can induce to assume the most stylish sackcloth or the most meta- 
phorical ashes from Shrove Tuesday to Easter. But for these the voice of 
Luther has surely authority enough, and the great Reformer was as latitu- 
dinarian in his notions of Sunday as the most Sabbath-breaking Papist 
could desire. “If anywhere,” says he, “the day is made holy for the mere 
day’s sake; if anywhere any one sets up its observance upon a Jewish 
foundation—then I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to 
do anything that shall reprove this encroachment on the Christian spirit 
and unity.” For the good people who believe in Luther, and who are quite 
as firmly persuaded that the sin and punishment of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah were trivial and light to the wickedness and inevitable fate of a city 
which opens its reading-rooms, or anything but its churches, on a Sunday, 
the dilemma is difficult enough. 

The truth is that not only is moderate indulgence in innocent and ration- 
al amusement on Sunday not forbidden by Divine precept—it is absolutely 
demanded by the weakness of human nature. For the vast majority of 
men and women, in Protestant countries at least, it is almost their only 
holiday, their only opportunity for recreation, their single escape from the 
grinding and wearing tyranny of daily toil. And it is not only cruel and 
unrighteous, but it is impolitic, to debar the poor, and especially the 
intelligent poor, for they most feel the loss who can best appreciate its 
value—the mechanic, and the artisan, and the overworked clerk, whose 
days and nights are spent in winning bread for wife and little ones, or per- 
haps in furthering the aims of an honorable ambition ; it is impolitic as 
well as cruel to debar such as these from their one chance of physical and 
mental recuperation, their scanty taste of the few luxuries that poverty 
allows them beside sleep. Especially in a republic is it shortsighted in 
the extreme. How can we expect our poorer classes, to whom we confide 
so large a share of political power, to wield that power wisely or safely, if, 
during the only time they have for intellectual improvement, we system- 
atically shut them out from all the aids and incentives to culture? It is 
idle to say that these people are in a large majority ignorant and besotted, 
equally devoid of tastes and aspirations, All the more, if this be so, it 
concerns us to neglect no chance, however slight or apparently hopeless, 
of illuminating their darkness, of refining their coarseness... Nearly a year 
ago we advocated the establishment of Sunday concerts in Central Park 
as an educational element; on precisely the same principle we would throw 
pen on Sunday every reading-room, every art gallery, every music hall. 
Eyen the rudest and coarsest cannot look many times on a fine landscape 
or a beautiful statue, cannot often listen to a lovely sonata, without being 
irresistibly touched and elevated. The more Sunday reading-rooms and 
Sunday concerts and Sunday picture-views we have the fewer will be our 
Sunday bar-rooms, our Sunday cockpits, our Sunday prize-fights, and scan- 
tier the necéssity for preventive laws which only serve to invite infraction. 

But most of all should we be solicitous for the class we have referred to 
above, of young men—active, intelligent, enterprising, industrious, honorably 
ambitious, educated, but poor—of which every great city, and our own espe- 
cially, is full, whose Sunday comprises nearly all the leisure whereon they rely 
for the satisfaction of their esthetic impulses toward mental cultivation. All 
the week long, from Monday morning to Saturday night, they are bound 
in the relentless and unintermitting slavery of labor, struggling for the 
merest physical necessities, absolutely fighting for life. And when there 


comes a brief breathing space, a moment’s freedom, and the starved soul 
expands and craves its natural nourishment, we lock the doors.of our 
moral granaries and bid it starve on. This is not the way to make good 
citizens, wise legislators, great statesmen ; and yet. it is from this very | 





class that the republic recruits its foremost servants. Perhaps our Sunday 
regulations point to one reason among many why her foremost are no 
better than they are. 

Let us have the Mercantile Library open on Sundays, by all means ; 
still more the Astor Library, because it is free. Indeed, it might be as well 
to extend the application, with regard to the latter institution, to week- 
days also; its present hours, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., practically close it 
to the great majority of those who would be, and we may presume were 
by its founder intended to be, most benefited by it. Let the Academy of 
Design be opened on Sunday, and every other picture gallery ; let every 
music hall have its evening concert. Our word for it, the churches will not 
be emptied because the reading-rooms are opened ; religion will not suffer 
from increase of refinement ; morals will not be corrupted because minds 
are improved, and the leisure which idleness might readily turn to evil 
employed usefully and well. New York is proud, and in many respects 
justly proud, of a spirit of toleration which some of her sister cities are 
more ready to claim in words than to prove in deeds. It will be strange 
and discreditable if her Sunday legislation should be much longer infused 
with the essence of Puritan blue-laws, and her young men absolutely driven 


to evil courses because a Christian community persists in retaining the 
Jewish Sabbath. 





BALLOONS. 
i every stage of society man has eagerly sought by skill and ingenuity 
to attain those distinctive advantages which nature has conferred upon 
different varieties of animals. It was easy for the rude savage to try to 
outstrip the swift-footed deer, or imitate in its own element the easy gliding 
motion of the finny tribe, and achievements in these directions naturally 
excited his ambition for fresh conquests in more difficult fields. ‘The desire 
to soar aloft like the eagle, or to wing his flight from place to place with 
the rapidity of other of the feathered tribes, has always been strong in 
the human breast. The sweet singer of Israel gave utterance to it in the 
pathetic yearning, “Oh! that I had wings like a dove ; then would I flee 
away and be at rest ;’ and the belief in the possibility of flying was in 
olden times very general. So highly esteemed, too, were those who were 
supposed to possess this art, that in the old mythology the rule of the sky 
was ascribed to divinities of the first order, and Jove himself was believed 
to rest on his empyreal throne far above the heights of Olympus, whence he 
pointed the winged lightning and hurled the flaming thunderbolt. We 
see the same belief embodied in the poetic but tragic story of Icarus. 
Dedalus having incurred the anger of Minos, king of Crete, made wings 
for himself and his son Icarus, by which they escaped from the island 
where they were detained as prisoners. Dedalus landed safely in Sicily, 
but Icarus, flying too high, contrary to the prudent counsels of his father, 
his wings were melted by the great heat of the sun, and he fell into the 
sea near the little island of Samos, and perished. Like most mythological 
exaggerations the story had doubtless some foundation, and was probably 
based upon the fact that Dedalus was the first to apply sails to boats, and 
used this invention in his escape from Crete. Archytas, an eminent Greek. 
jeweller and astronomer, who perished by shipwreck on the coast of Cala- 
bria, is reported to have constructed an artificial dove, which by means of 
internal springs could fly through the air. Tradition has alsohanded down 
that it was by his ability to fly that Simon Magus bewitched the people of 
Samaria, and was accounted a divinity at Rome. The stories of his 
untimely end are somewhat conflicting. One account states that he was 
exhibiting his feats before the Emperor Nero, that when ata great elevation 
he was cursed by St. Peter the Apostle, that his wings suddenly failed him, 
and he fell down and was killed. Another version is, that Simon, wShing 
to persuade the emperor that he was a god, promised to fly publicly. On 
the day appointed all Rome gathered to witness the extraordinary spectacle, 
and Simon rose, or, as the patristic fathers say, was raised to a consider- 
able height by demons ; but St. Peter, so the story runs, beginning to pray, 
the evil spirits were rendered powerless, and the magician fell, breaking 
his thigh and ankle ; and that, mortified with his failure, he committed sui- 
cide. But Simon was not the only individual who was unfortunate in his 
ambitious flights; many in imitating his example shared his fate. In 
the reign of James IV. of Scotland an Italian impostor attempted to fly 
from the walls c° Stirling Castle, but fell and broke his thigh. His expla- 
nation of his failure, however, was extremely ingenious. His wings, he 
said, were composed in part of the feathers of dunghill fowls, which by a 
sort of natural sympathy were attracted to the ground ; had they been 
made of the feathers of the eagle, which have an affinity for the air, they 
would have borne him bravely upward. Taught, however, by his narrow 
escape, he never repeated the dangerous experiment. 

During the darkness of the middle ages every one at all distinguished 
in physics was reputed to have attained this magic art. Friar Bacon pre- 
tended to it ; so did Albertus Magnus, who lived about the same tinie ; but 
they both seem to have had sense enough never ‘to practise it in public, 
whatever they may have-done privately. In those days, fiery monsters, 
created by infernal machinations, were believed to exist, and to rush 
through the sky, vomiting flames and scattering seeds of pestilence. In 
the latter part of the sixteenth century the town of Swabia was almost burnt 
down in an attempt by the priests to make a flying phantom of Luther, 
under the. form of a winged serpent, with forked tail and hideous claus, 
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The fiery machine, filled with combustibles, fell upon a house, set it on fire, 
and nearly laid the whole city in ashes. Borelli, the Italian philosopher, 
in 1670, first demonstrated mathematically that the muscles of the arms 
and legs, acting upon wings, were unable to sustain the weight of the 
human body in the air ; but before his time ingenuity had been searching 
for a substitute. The first idea of a true balloon—a bag filled with some 
kind of light air or gas—was conceived by Albert of Saxony, an Augustine 
monk, who lived in the fourteenth century. Mendoza, the Portuguese savant, 
embraced his views, but such was the wretched state of Jearning in that 
age that many persons had the simplicity to believe that an egg-shell, 
filled with morning dew and placed at the foot of a ladder, leaning against 
the roof of a house, would, as the day advanced, spontaneously rise along 
the bars and mount to the chimney-tops, Dr. Black, of Edinburgh, in later 
times, supposed that a thin bag filled with hydrogen would ascend in a 
room, but his first experiments failing, he was too indolent to resume them, 
and thus lost the honor of a discovery which was just within his grasp. 
Cavallo did, indeed, succeed in raising soap-bubbles filled with hydrogen, 
but the actual discoverers or inventors of the modern balloon were Stephen 
and Joseph Montgolfier, sons of a paper manufacturer residing in the 
south of France, a few miles from Lyons. Impressed with the buoyancy of 
the clouds, they got the idea that a sort of fictitious cloud, formed of thin 
vapor or smoke, and enclosed in a little bag, would mount to the higher re- 
gions. They at once began experimenting ; the crude idea gradually took 
practical form, and in June, 1783, the first fire, or Montgolfier, balloon was 
publicly let off. This balloon consisted of a pear-shaped paper bag, sup- 
porting a framework containing a small fire, the heated air from which, 
rising through the open neck in the lower end of the balloon, filled out 
the machine and rendered it buoyant. At first the brothers used com- 
bustibles which gave out a great deal of smoke, but experience soon 
showed them that the ascensive power really lay in the rarified air. 
Later the same year two other experimenters, MM. Charles and Robert, 
stimulated by the success of the Montgolfiers, substituted hydrogen gas 
for heated air, and their balloon rose to a height of three thousand feet. 
This ascent took place from the Champ de Mars, Paris, in the presence of 
a vast crowd, and so great was the public exultation that even fmely-dressed 
ladies stayed to watch its course, although a heavy shower of rain began to 
fall as the balloon started. One of these new monsters, passing over a French 
village, excited great curiosity and consternation among the simple peasants, 
Some thought it a bird or strange animal, others fancied it was the 
moon, while the majority firmly believed it tobe the devil. As it gradually 
descended the alarm became general, and men, women, and children took 
refuge in the house of the priest, eagerly demanding that he should set out 
to exorcise the mysterious being. A procession, headed by the curé, started 
for the spot where the balloon had alighted, suitable prayers were offered 
up, and the collapse of the machine from the escape of the gas was 
regarded as a triumph of religion over the powers of darkness. 


After the Montgolfiers had shown the way, balloons became quite the 
rage, 60 that from the commencement of the year 1784 Europe was liter- 
ally covered with them. In 1785 Dr. Potain crossed from Dublin to 
England, and the celebrated Blanchard, who made thirty-six successful 
voyages, passed from England to France, accompanied by Dr. Jeffries, an 
American physician, the voyage being performed in less than three hours. 
This visit led to the tragic death of Pilatre de Rozier, a young French 
naturalist, and the first person who ever ventured up in a balloon, a Madame 
Thibée being the first woman who performed such a feat. Wishing to 
return the compliment of Blanchard’s trip, Rozier, with a companion 
namgd Roumain, set out for England in a combination of the fire and gas 
ball@ons. Shortly after starting, when they had reached a height of three 
thousand feet, the whole took fire, and the voyageurs were dashed upon the 
rocks near Boulogne and killed. A column now marks the spot where 
Blanchard and Jeffries landed, and near by stands another reared to the 
memory of Rozier and Roumain. But though the first, this was not the only 
accident of a like kind ; Zambectcari, an ingenious and intrepid Italian, 
who constructed the first balloon seen in England, after twice narrowly 
escaping drowning in the Adriatic, once after being half burnt by the 
explosion of a spirit lamp which he had with him, and again when nearly 
frozen by the severe cold through which he had passed, shared a similar fate. 
At Orleans, in 1802, Olivari, another aeronaut, perished from the same cause, 
his balloon taking fire when in mid-air. Bittorf, at Manheim, in 1812, was 
also equally unfortunate. At Lille, Mosment, ascending in a gas balloon, fell 
from the car and was killed. Inoneof her trips Madame Blanchard, who 
possessed much of her husband’s daring, was precipitated out of the car 
by the balloon striking a house-top, and fatally injured. The amateur 
Harris, who had made many successful voyages with Graham, in 1824 de- 
scended too rapidly and lost his life from the shock. Sadler, another 
English aeronaut, was once picked up in the Irish Sea by a fishing-smack 
after many hours’ exposure to the waves, and eventually perished near 
Bolton, in Lancashire, being hurled by the wind against a factory chimney 
in one of his descents and thrown to the ground. 


Balloons, however, in spite of these and other drawbacks, have always 
had a singular fascination for certain minds. Various improvements have 
been made in. their construction, in the material of which they are formed, 
and the mode of filling and handling them ; but substantially the balloon of 

-to-day. ig identical with the’.gas balloon ef-MM, Charles .and -Robert, 





which, again, was a modification of the Montgolfier invention. No attempts 
to change its spherical shape, and direct and control its motion in the air, 
have hitherto been successful. Balloons have been made in the form of 
fishes, but seldom in the form or according to the principles indicated by 
nature in the construction of a bird, though it is probable that in this 
latter direction success will eventually be achieved. Mons. A. Chevalier, 
the Swiss aeronaut, who purposes crossing the Atlantic during the coming 
summer in this travelling machine of the future, has, it is said, invented a 
steam balloon, constructed after the model of a bird, with long wings like 
sails projecting from either side, and a large fan at the stern to raise or 
depress the machine in its aerial flight ; but so far the bird has refused to 
ascend at all—a slight drawback, it is true, but not quite so serious, perhaps, 
as if, once started, it had refused to alight. In his proposed trip, however, 
for which M. Chevalier is advertising for fellow-travellers ambitious of the 
honor of being the first human beings to wing their way from the New to 
the Old World at the risk of a plunge in mid-ocean, the balloon will differ 
little, except in size, from those ordinarily used. M. Chevalier, we under- 
stand, makes the trip partly to determine the existence of a continuous belt 
of westerly atmospheric currents at a height of from eight to ten thousand 
feet, but chiefly for sensational effect. Let us hope he may meet with bet- 
ter fortune than befell poor Rozier or the unfortunate Sadler. 


CROW’S FEET; 
oR, 
PROLUSIONS OF THE EXPERIENCE CLUB. 


By Frep. S. Cozzans. 








FIRST PAPER, 
66 ESPECT the Chinese? I respect them very highly,” resumed the Old 
Commodore, removing his pipe and pouring a stream of smoke from his 
mouth like a thread of spun-yarn. ‘ One of the peculiarities of the people that I 
noticed during my visit to China was the unusual demonstrations of devotion and 
respect from the young people to their parents and grandparents. I wish 
we had the game here, with all my soul! It seems that this reverence 
for old age forms part of the religious duty of this strange people. I 
am about to tell you now of a custom that actually exists in China at the 
present day, and is not very rare in practice either. The Flowery Kingdom, as 
you know, is a wonderfully productive country; animals and birds suitable for 
food abound everywhere ; the rivers swarm with fish, and so luxuriant is its vege- 
tation that in a voyage up the Yangtsze River in 1861, a river upon which we pen- 
etrated into the interior for eight hundred miles from the sea, I did not see a foot 
of ground either on mountain or in valley that was not cultivated. Food, there- 
fore, is cheap, bamboo dwellings are cheap, labor is cheap. In the tea factories 
the pay of the workmen is only equivalent to six cents a day. Now, in our own 
country, in the United States, a man in straitened circumstanges finds it rather 
difficult to bring up a large family ; in China, the reverse is the case; as soon as 
a child can walk he begins to take care of himself, and may add a little by indus- 
try to the common stock of the family. It is to find ways and means to support 
the patriarchs of the family, when they are too old to work, that taxes the inge- 
nuity of John with the pigtail. And here comes in this singular custom. When 
it costs so little toj;support life, the sum of forty or fifty dollars in hand isa 
small fortune toa man who has but a few years to live. I presume with such 
an amount ar old Celestial with precarious health could buy a comfortable annuity. 
Now, understand that in China vicarious punishments are quite common; and 
even the death penalty may be avoided by the condemned, Arovided he can furnish 
a substitute. The price of the substitute varies according to the ability of the 
culprit to do the handsome thing. It rarely exceeds fifty dollars. Therefore it 
is that young, unmarried men, seeing that their highly respectable but impecuni- 
ous parents are likely to perish for want of rice, rats, and rations, do voluntarily 
surrender themselves to the executioner and have their heads sliced off, pigtail 
and all, that the elderly pigtail may revel on the flowery banks of the Yargtsze. 
The money, paid over by the real culprit, is enclosed in an eelskin purse, and 
sent to the bereaved father or mother by one of Josh’s bonzes of the nineteenth 
class ; and the filiacide is buried in a bamboo coffin, decorated with india-ink and 
vermilion.” 

“T have my doubts about that, Commodore,” said Colonel Pendleton, a tall, 
thin, handsome elderly gentleman, of the old school, The peculiarity of the 
colonel is that he has his doubts about everything. 

Dr. Dormouse folded his squab little paws over his eapacieus abdomen, and 
nodded assent to the Colonel’s doubts. He dearly loved to get his old friend 
involved ina dispute, in which he was generally sure to come off second-best. © 

“You have your doubts, have ye ?” retorted the Commodore. “ Well man, I’ll 
not attempt to remove them. But I don’t think your doubts w#// change the 
customs of China!” 

“I’ve heerd say,” said Uncle Benny, “as how the Chinese got their language 
from the Garmon, and when a Dutchman gets among ’em, he can talk to ’’em like 
a step-father.” 

“ Good for you, Uncle Benny,” said Dr. Dormouse. “I think you are right 
on that; the two languages do resemble each in the roots, in the shoots, and 
the parachutes; in the articulations, and those tender little paradoxes which 
naturally flow from a stem language into its numerous derivatives. Now, I love 
to hear the silvery sing-song of a Celestial, as well as the kindred note of the 
Teuton.” “ae 

“So do I,” replied Uncle Benny ; “ but I can’t bear that horrid Garmon.” 

“Ah! Uncle Benny,” chimed in George Grotius, “many imperfect persons 
like you have a great dislike to the sound of the German language. A great 
deal depends upon the circumstances under which you derive your impres- 
sions. A high Dutch shoemaker and his wife in a low Dutch shoe-shop, 
in the midst of a family quarrel, vociferating in objurgatory dialogue, hurl- 
ing sharp-cornered words at each other in every variety of squeal, scream, yell, 
and guttural that this copious language affords to the utterance of passion, by no 


| ‘means impress you with a belief that it is a musical tongue... But when the.moon, 
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surrounded by silvery clouds, is riding high above the glittering Rhine in a clear 
Prussian-blue heaven, and the beautiful, young, fair-haired princess of Seltzer- 
wasseris singing in her high balcony a plaintive love-song to the ravishing music 
of her harp, while you are listening below, under the moon-shade of the lindens, 
in the ancient court-yard of the pavilion, to the flute-like, mellifluous strains of 
her voice, how can you, how can anybody, help feeling that the German, in its 
refined purity, is bewitching and melodious ?” 

All clapped hands at this sally except Uncle Benny, who soberly sipped his 
hot whiskey-toddy without a smile on his withered countenance. 

“ What book is that under your arm, George ?” said Dr. Dormouse. 

“Grimm’s Life of Michael Angelo, translated by Fanny Elizabeth Bunnétt,” 
answered George Grotius. “Uncle Benny would not like to hear it read in the 
original, as it is in ‘that horrid Germon.’ Butit is a very clever translation, and 
it shows that not only as architect, painter, and sculptor did the great Florentine 
excel; the little that he has written indicates also that had his powerful mind 
been devoted alone to poetry, the world might have known another great epic 
that would have rivalled the works of Dante or Milton. But the translations of 
his sonnets in Miss Bunnétt’s book do not convey this impression. His power- 
ful masculine thought has not found adequate expression in the smooth, delicate, 
feminine English of this lady interpreter. Many years ago a translation of one of 
his sonnets, by an unknown hand, appeared, and as the one in the Zi/e seemed to 
be singularly weak when compared with it, I wrote it off from memory, and 
pasted it on the fly-leaf. I always do that with such waifs. Shall I read it ?” 

“Read ! read !” from the Club. 

“I should observe, and it is no more than due to the fair editor to say, that, 
in:her remarks upon this sonnet, she shows that she fully comprehends the 
sentiment of it, although lacking the masculine diction necessary to give its 
counterpart to the English reader. But here is the sonnet; 


*“*““WHO SEEKS TO PLEASE, 


“¢Tll hath he chosen his part who seeks to please 
This worthless world. Ill hath he chesen his part ; 
For often must he wear the look ef ease 
When grief is in his heart. 

And often in his hours of happiest feeling 
With sorrow must his countenance be hung ; 
And ever his own bitter thoughts concealing, 
Must he in hollow grandeur’s praise be loud, 
And to the errors of the ignorant crowd 
Assent with lying tongue. 

Thus much would I conceal, that none may know 
What secret cause I have for silent woe ; 
And taught by many a melancholy proof 
‘That those whom foriune favors she pollutes, 
I, from the blind and faithless world aloof, 
Nor fear its envy, nor desire its praise, 

But choose my path through solitary ways.” 


Can we not see in this the sad but vivid picture of the great artist brooding in 
solitude and silence amid his own creations, not to be satisfied but by the approval 
of remoter times ?” 


“ Supper, gentlemen !” said Mrs. Memphramagog, the housekeeper. 








POETRY. 


THE SPRING-TIME OF THE YEAR. 


1, \. 

WHEN first this world of ours begun, | The lover feels fresh rapture new, 
In loveliness and light, The mating tribes to see, 

To dance about the golden sun, And inwardly he frames a vow 
With change of day and night; As blessed soon to be ; 

E’en then the voice of man was heard, | Grey eld recalls his joyous prime, 
In hymns of heart-felt cheer, And children, wild as deer, 

To greet, with many an Eden-bird, Give noisy welcome to the time— 
The Spring-time of the:year. The Spring-time of the year. 


II. VI. 
The Spring-time of the year, good|The heart bowed down with care and 
Lord! _ grief 
How sweet a time it is, Aside its burden lays, 
When all things vocal, in accord, While God in every budding leaf 
_Commingle melodies ! A miracle displays. 
Soft pipe the winds o’er hill and vale ; | As wintry storms have taken flight, 
_ The wild-birds warble clear ; So fly, too, doubt and fear ; 
And brooks, with songs of triumph, | And hope returns to make more bright 
hail The Spring-time of the year. 
The Spring-time of the year. ve 
Oh! time, by poets blithely sung 
Since father Adam first 
Sang when the world and he were 
young, 
By sin yet unaccursed ! 
With ever-grateful thought have I 
Beheld thee reappear ; 
And I will praise until I die 
The Spring-time of the year. 


Vill. 

But there’s a Spring-time of the soul, 
Unutterably fair : 

May we, when free from earthly dole, 
Its fadeless glories share !— 

To heaven’s ecstatic clime take wing, 
Its hymns transcendent hear, 

When we have ceased to love and sing 
The Spring-time of the year! 

_ W.L, SHOEMAKER. 


Il. ° 
The sun-beams kiss the cheeks of 
7 earth ; 
The clouds drop silvery showers ; 
And lo! by myriads leap to birth 
“The happy race of flowers ; 
The trees revive from day to day, 
« However old and sere, 
And deck with garlands green and gay, 
The Spring-time of the year. 
Iv. 
From dark cocoons released at length, 
Trim insects taste the air; 
Rejoicing in their new-born strength, 
' How merrily they fare ! 
Forth hie the bees on buzzing wings, 
Nor chill rebuff they fear, 
To seize the honey which it brings— 
“ Tlie Spring-time of the year. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BARBAROUS LATIN. 
rY\O THE EpITor OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: It is not from any ambition to defend myself against the harmless puer- 
ility of your “ School-boy ” correspondent, who so thoroughly and filially identifies 
himself with Mr. Grant White, that I make the following remarks. So faras 1 am 
aware, I have never said publicly that there are in Latin no adjectives in d/7s de- 
rived fromnouns. I cannot, therefore, have blundered on that score. What I 
did say was, that I was very curious to see one, and I beg to say that I am so still. 
As the Latin dictionary most in use inthis country is misleading on this point, 
I will now say that, after careful search, I have been unable to find a single ad- 
jective in dz/¢s derived from a noun base. 

Your correspondent’s teacher, however, whose strong point evidently is not 
Latin etymology, thinks he has found seven, viz.: culpabilis, amicabilis, mensu- 
rabilis, pestibilis, ventabilis, favorabilis, rationabilis. Now, in regard to the first 
two, it is sufficient to say that they are derived from the verbal bases of cu/goand 
amico respectively, cu/po being a very common word, and amico a very uncom- 
mon one. Mensurabilis occurs ina poem by Prudentius, who was born in Spain 
in A.D. 348, and whose “ Latinity is impure, abounding in words altogether bar- 
barous,and in classical words employed in a barbarous sense.” Veniadilis be- 
longs to the same period, and, I believe, owes its origin to the same author. It 
was used by several other Christian writers in the fifth and sixth centuries. Pes- 
tibilis occurs in a law-book of the sixth century. These three words, therefore, 
are not Latin at all, but barbarisms framed after the Latin language was far on its 
way to disintegration. Later still we find papadilis, 7. ¢., eligible for Pope ! 

The only words remaining are favoradilis and rationadilis, to represent the 
Latin adjectives in dz/#s derived from nouns. Now, what is the reason that could 
induce any one, in the face of all analogy, to suppose that they came from nouns? 
Simply this very superficial one, that there are no verbs favoro and rationo, But 
there is no verb Zerior, and yet there is feritus ; there are no verbs cristo, aurio, 
and yet there are cristatus, auritus; it is a ‘mere chance that we have crinio, 
from which comes crinitus. Now, if the participle of a verb may exist without 
the rest of the verb, there is surely no reason why the verbal adjective should 
not exist, though the verb itself may not be in use. : In precisely the same way as 
honorabilis presupposes a verb honero, do favorabilis and rationabilis presup- 
pose favoro and rationo. The reason why these verbs did not come into use 
was because they were not needed ; their place was. already filled by faveo and 
reor. As these went out of use, favoro and rationo came in, and Italian has 
both, the latter in the form ragiono, to this day. The reason why passive verbal 
adjectives in d:/is were not formed from faveo and reor will be plain to every 
school-boy. And now, I think, I have disposed of all the words brought forward 
as examples of adjectives in dz/is formed from nouns. It would have been easy 
to show that in every case the termination d¢/7s is affixed to a verbal and not toa 
noun base, and this, to any person knowing anything of etymology, would have 
settled the question at once. But your correspondent’s teacher evidently does 
not know the difference between one kind of base and another, any more than 
between good and barbarous Latin. He seems not even to know of the existence 
of culpo. 1 do pity the poor boys who are under his tuition. 

It deserves remark that not one of the adjectives brought forward occurs in 
any of the great classical writers, or in any author who: wrote before the Christian 
era. I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

@ A, 








BRITISH PUBLISHERS AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: The late Colonel Peter Force once showed me an English reprint of 
an American book which was word for word the same in every particular except 
that the author’s name was omitted from the title-page. This, he said, was not ‘ 
the only one he had in his library, and he showed me another. I must confess. 
that at the time I did not think it odd or remarkable—the names might have:» 
been omitted by chance, or, perhaps, because they were not known in England— 
it never struck me there was a deliberate intention in it. I have had reasons to 
think otherwise. As for the mere pirating a book, that has become so common 
in England that publishers there affirm now they have a sort of divine right to 
authors (see Henry C. Carey’s letters on copyright), and if an American writer 
even contemplates a new book it is pre-empted before itis written. In their free: 
and easy way.those publishers, although they do not consider it gentlemanly to 
filch from each other, seem to enjoy their Fra Diavolo propensities at large in the 
republic of letters, so far as American authors only are concerned, They have 
even a flash lingo of their own, one phrase of which is “ the courtesy of the trade,” 
which means that when one publisher has prigged a book it is not showing a 
proper, delicate; and becoming sense of justice for another publisher to go and , 
prig the same! What a happy time we should have if there were no laws to pre- 
:vent prigging in general. Lord, how those British publishers would sail into our 


umbrellas and spoons and things ! 


But to return to my subject. I once had the geod fortune to write a successful 
book, A British publishing house bought some copies of it here in sheets, sent 


‘them to London, printed a new title-page, author’s name and all, and the book 


had a limited sale. Two other publishing houses also issued editions, but, to my 
surprise, without the name of the author on the title-page. Now, London is 
rather a biggish place to appear in anonymously. An unchristened book in Lon- 
don rarely makes a reputation for its author, and some men are fools enough to 
prize such things. 

But I must confess that this omission, which had not surprised me in Colonel 
Force’s books, did strike me as being quite interesting when applied to my own. 
I have a copy of one of these editions before me now, published by those exceed- 
ingly clever publishers, George Routledge & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
Title-page—no author’s name! But after awhile I solved the mystery. Persons 
who indulge in certain habits instinctive to the human race, such as stealing, or 
kleptomania, as it is politely called, resemble each other in little particulars in 
all parts of the world. A horse-thief in Crim Tartary has precisely the same 


‘method as the horse-thief of the Rocky Mountains. Now, a British’ publisher’ 


knows very well that if he publishes a hook with due credit to the American’ 
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author on the title-page the theft will be apparent, so he deliberately erases 
it from the copy’he is copying, drawing his pencil through it, governed by the 
same instinct as that of the c/y-faker, or pickpocket, who first steals your cambric 
handkerchief, and then removes all traces of former ownership by getting his 
blowen to pick out your name in the corner. F. S.C. 





STAND-POINT. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: The discussion between “© A” and myself concerning stand-point has 
come, at last, to ¢#is point: that whereas, he began by sneering at me generally 
as a philologist, and particularly for my onslaught on stand-foint, he now ad- 
mits that stand-point is no better English than séart-foint and turn-point. In 
other words, he abandons the case in fact, though he does so with the tone and 
manner of a successful disputant. , 

For, if one of those three “ words” is as good as the other ; that is, if they are 
all of equal value, it follows that 


stand-point, Sowl-piece, 
start-point, laugh-stock, 
turn-point, sew-machine, 
land-place, warm-pan, 
rally-point, stalk-horse, 
roll-stone, ride-coat, 
eat-house, toast-fork, 
walk-stick, spell-book, 
shoot-star, write-paper, 
speak-trumpet, seal-wax, 


and a thousand other similar combinations, including “@ A’s” stumble-block and 
dance-girl, and Lady Macbeth’s stich-place, are all good English, to which, as 
“@ A” remarks of turn-point, “ nobody can. object.” 

I, however, do “ object ;” but I thank “© 4” for thus reducing his own posi- 
tion to an absurdity. J. B. 





THE BURIAL OF SIR FOHN MOORE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: In Putnam's Magazine for April the time-honored discussion as to the 
authorship of Zhe Burial of Sir .Fohn Moore is revived by a writer who thinks 
he has discovered strong, if not plenary, evidence that the poem is not an original 
but a translation. He has, however, only succeeded in making himself the victim 
of a literary hoax. The German poem which he regards as the original, and the 
French which he calls a translation, were both written by the same person—the 
amiable and witty “ Father Prout.” 

Soon after the publication of Bentley’s Miscellany began, the French poem, 
now published in Putnam, appeared in that periodical, accompanied by a few 
lines impugning Wolfe’s claim to the authorship. It was well understood at the 
time by persons moving in literary circles that the whole thing was a hoax ; but 
some of Wolfe’s surviving friends were pained by it, and the author undertook 
to correct any wrong impressions that might have been made, not by acknow- 
ledging the jest but by carrying it so far that it would refute itself. He undertook 
to write several notices of the poem in the characters of different literary men, 
each claiming the origin of the poem for a different nation, and giving a version 
of it in the language of that nation. He wrote one version in Greek, another in 
German, and perhaps others. The German version is that whichis published in 
Putnam as the original. It is perfectly safe to say that a comparison of the three 
poems shows “a striking similarity between them—so striking, indeed, that no 
one will undertake to deny for 2 moment that they must be translations and, 
moreover, almost literal translations of each other.” But the writer in Putnam 
has mistaken the translation for the original. 

The authorities upon which the preceding statement is based are an article 
by R. Shelton Mackenzie in the Criterion for June 28, 1856, a letter by the late 
G. P. R. James to the Southern Literary Messenger, November, 1856, and sev- 


eral articles in Votes and Queries, Second Series, Vol. I. P. H. W. 
Ceventry, Vt., March 27, 1869. 








THE POSSESSIVE CASE.—A CORRECTION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: I am sorry to ask you to correct a blunder of your compositor in my let- 
ter on The Possessive Case ; but the blunder makes my suggested alteration in 
a line from $u/ius Cesar ridiculous, and I am unwilling to bear the reproach of 
it. I wrote thus: 

. “what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Czsar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here’s Casar’s self, marred, as you see, by traitors.” 

Your compositor omitted the words Our and Here’s at the beginning of the 

two lines, thus spoiling the metre and making game of me. 


EDWARD S. GOULD. 
Troy, N. Y., April 9. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


‘HOME AFFAIRS, 


Shan subject of cheap ocean postage was brought before the Senate by the pre- 

sentation ofa report from the Postmaster-General. Mr. Sumner was of opin- 
jon that an ocean three-cent postage would be a great public boon——The joint 
resolution to protect the country’s interests in the Union Pacific Railroad finally 
passed,—On the 7th, on the opening of the Senate, the chaplain prayed that the 
patriot arms of Cuba might be strengthened, and the isles of the sea delivered from 
their oppressors.——The President’s message, recommending immediate action 
in reference to Virginia and Mississippi, was referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
who reported to postpone its consideration until December next.——The House 
bill on the same subject was taken up and passed with sundry amendments. The 
bill provides that the constitutions of these states are to be again submitted to 
the people.——The bill for the taking of the ninth census of the United States, 
in 1870, passed the House on the 6th.—-The eight hours’ labor bill has been 
under discussion, but no action taken in the matter——The sym pftwo millions of 














dollars has been appropriated for the preservation of peace among the Indians.—— 
A bill from the Committee on Appropriations, appropriating $2,000,000 for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, to be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, also passed.——The Reconstruction Committee having promptly, 
on receipt of the President’s message, reported a bill embodying his recom- 
mendations, it was adopted with slight alterations, and the amendments to the 
same, when returned from the Senate, were also concurred in.——The confe- 
rence report on the Deficiency Bill was agreed to——The Senate bill to facili- 
tate the payment of bounties to soldiers and their heirs, and the bill removing 
political disabilities, were passed—_—General Banks’s resolution, offering a vote 


_ of sympathy with the people of Cuba, passed by a vote of 98 to 24.——-Both 
Houses adjourned without date on the 1oth, but a special session of the Senate | 


met on the 12th, to consider Presidential nominations. : 

William J. Grant, a Scotchman, residing in New York, committed suicide on 
the 8th, by plunging an arrow through his heart, in an attack of delirium tremens. 
——The Rev. Mr. Marshall, a Catholic priest in Chicago, has been arrested for 
forging the name of his predecessor to an express receipt for a quantity of wine 
and grapes intended for the latter gentleman——An attempt was made on the 
6th to shoot the editer of the Raleigh (N. C.) Sentine/, but failed——Orme and 
Brooks, the Brodhead murderers, escaped from jail on the 3d; Orme was recap- 
tured, but Brooks is still at large. The New York thieves broke open a sate 
in South Street on the 4th, and got off with $80,000 worth of securities. At 
Saratoga, on the 5th, Charles R. Pasco was shot bya spring gun when in the act 
of stealing corn. At Memphis, on the 8th, A. J. Wall, while ina fit of insanity, 
killed his room-mate with a hatchet, and then attempted to murder another man 
in an adjoining room; failing in this he leaped from the third story window, 
exclaiming “ Farewell to the world!” and was instantly killed——George S. 
Twitchell, the murderer of his wife’s mother, Mrs. Mary E. Hill, and whose .exe- 
cution was to have taken place on the 8th, poisoned himself in his cell the night 
before by taking cyanide of potassium. The bottle which had contained it was 
found wrapped up in paper in the toe of a boot, but it is not known how it was 
conveyed into prison———Gerald Eaton, convicted of the murder of Timothy 
Heenan, a brother of the pugilist, John C. Heenan, was hanged at Philadelphia, 
on the 8th. The prisoner persisted in denying his guilt, and his last words on 
the scaffold were : “ Bob, I never fired that shot ; so help me Gob, I never did.’ 
——Deacon McNeil, of Argyle, N. Y., a married man of eight years’ standing, 
with one child, eloped a few days ago with his niece, a young woman of twenty- 
two. He left a letter asking one of his neighbors to sell his farm, and hand over 
the proceeds to his deserted wife. 

A large fire broke out in Chatham, N. Y., on the 5th, and destroyed property 
worth $125,000.——In a fire at Bergen, N. J., twenty-five families were turned out 
of doors, and a number of children narrowly escaped suffocation.——A terrible 
fire broke out on the 6th in the Yellow Jacket mine at Gold Hill, Nevada, which 
soon extended to adjoining shafts, and committed fearful havoc. At least forty | 
men are reported to have perished in the flames. No such catastrophe has before 
occurred in the mining districts on the Pacific slope, and great sympathy is 
expressed for the wives and children of the unfortunate victims. No account is 
given of the origin of the fire——At Bergen, N. J., on the 7th, a frightful 
explosion of nitro-glycerine occurred in a blacksmith’s shop, whereby one man 
was blown through the roof twenty feet into the air, and instantly killed, and 
another man severely injured——A large malt-house, on Forty-seventh Street, 
New York, was burnt down on the gth. The loss is estimated at $300,000, 
The steamship General Grant was destroyed by fire at New Orleans, on the 
8th. During the conflagration her captain several times attempted to commit 
suicide by throwing himself into the flames.——The propeller 7hames, from New 
York, for Galveston, was burned off Hatteras, on the 4th inst. ; crew saved. 
In a fire at Barraboo, Wis., a young lady, Miss Burnham, perished in the flames. 
——The steamer G. A. Thompson struck a snag in the Arkansas River, near Pine 
Bluff, on the gth, and sank; seventeen lives were lost——The almshouses in 
Franklin, Mass., were burnt down on the 8th. Everything was destroyed. One 
crazy woman was burnt to death. 

St. Charles, Minnesota, has a precocious infant which has been able to talk 
since it was three months old. A medical visitor was startled by hearing it 

,exclaim, “ Mamma, baby don’t want any more medicine.” He states that it 
speaks, clearly and coherently, a regular sentence that exactly expresses its 
thought or ideas. It seems to think, and then expresses its thoughts calmly and 
lucidly, It seems to note the anxiety and wishes of others. A little four-year 
brother was out of the house, and several members of the family inquired where 
he was. He soon.came in, when the baby, seeing him, said to the mother: 
“ Otty has come home,” It will lie quietly in its cradle while its mother is at’ 
work, and when it is hungry will say “baby wants dinner,” or “mamma, take baby 
up,” as plainly as a child of five or six years of age. 

A young girl at Menard, Illinois, is reported to be haunted by a ghostly 
admirer, who tramps over the house unseen, opens and shuts doors with the 
greatest ease, and bestows unceremonious caresses upon the object of his affec- 
tions. Naturally enough the girl dislikes to be kissed by a ghost. 

The third and decisive game between the two billiard champions, Dion, of 
Montreal, and Foster, of New York, came off at Montreal, on the 6th, and was 
won by Dion by 85 points ; the score being, Dion, 1,200; Foster, 1,115. The 
contest was keen, the excitement intense, and the play magnificent on both sides. 

A young aspirant for velocipedal honors was recently practising on the steam- 
boat wharf: in New Haven, Conn., when he acquired such a momentum as to be 
unable to stop, and both bicycle and rider plunged into the harbor. 

Chicago is preparing to celebrate the opening of the Pacific Railroad, in July 
next, by a grand banquet to the railroad magnates and the leading officials and 
citizens of the states and territories through which the road passes. 

Dr. Frederic Huntington was ordained Bishop of Western New York by the 
Rev. B. B. Smith, D.D., Bishop of Kentucky, assisted by several other Episcopal 
mea The ceremony took place on the 8th inst., in Immanuel Church, 

oston. 


The Rhode Island and Connecticut state elections have gone in favor of the 
Republicans, 


Ex-President Johnson has completely recovered, and has delivered speeches 
at various towns in Tennessee. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


EVERAL filibustering expeditions to Cuba being in preparation to start from 
the Mississippi, Admiral Hoff has received orders to prevent their landing. 
The burning of settlements and farms by the insurrectionists is still reported 
from the interior. Ten gunboats are expected from Spain and thirty more have 
been ordered in this country. The Voz de Cuda announces that extensive re- 
trenchments are proposed in the administration, and urges the confiscation of the 
property of absentees, The war news is still contradictory and untrustworthy. 
Leon and Medina were garroted on the gth, at Havana, in presence of a vast 
and excited crowd. Some seditious cries being raised, the volunteers who guarded 
the scaffold fired about twenty shots into the surging mass, killing six men and 
wounding several others. The people returned the firing and the fight continued 
till nightfall. The Spanish man-of-war Fernando Catolica overhauled the Amer- 
ican brig Lizzie Mayor, and took from ber two passengers who had embarked at 
Havana and were provided with passports. 

The probable substitution of Mr. Motley for Mr. Reverdy Johnson as minis- 
ter to England has been favorably commented on by the London press. An 
Irish conservative member of the House of Commons has proposed to extend 
church disestablishment to England and Scotland. The government will shortly 
introduce a bill to carry out the recommendations of the neutrality commission. 
Earl Russell has introduced a measure for the creation of life peerages. The 
Hudson Bay Company has agreed to cede its territory to the crown on the terms 
proposed by Earl Granville. A grand banquet was given to Charles Dickens in 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on the 1oth inst. Sir Henry Houghton and Hep- 
worth Dixon presided. About 700 gentlemen sat down, and there were many 
spectators. Mr. Dickens praised the munificent and spontaneous liberality with 
which Liverpool aided art and literature, and Mr. Anthony Trollope eulogized 
Washington Irving, Mr. Motley, and the American people, and hinted that the 
appointment of Mr. Dickens as minister to Washington would be beneficial to both 
countries. 

The Canadian newspapers are full of complaints on the subject of the French 
Canadian emigration to the States. A slight shock jof earthquake was felt in 
Ontario on the gth, lasting about twenty seconds. A whiskey informer was 
recently roughly handled in Windsor, in consequence of the saloon-keepers and 
liquor-dealers being fined, through his instrumentality, for non-compliance with 
a section of the license law requiring a notice that they were duly “licensed ” to 
be placed in a conspicuous part of their establishments. During the execu- 
tion of Dowey, who was convicted of murder at Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s 
Island, the rope broke twice. The third time he was hauled up by the sheriff 
and his assistants. He had previously spoken for three-quarters of an hour 
with great feeling and composure. The horrible scene was witnessed by ahout 
2,000 people. 

The Spanish government has permitted the introduction of Protestant books 
printed in a foreign language. Another Carlist rising has broken out on the 
frontier. King Ferdinand positively refuses the Spanish crown. ‘The new con- 
stitution is still under debate. The government, it is said, will not allow amend- 
ments altering its general spirit. The present ministers will shortly be replaced 
by adirectory. There is much political excitement in Madrid, and party feeling 
runs high. Additional supplies of artillery and cavalry are asked for, for the 
suppression of the rebellion in Cuba. 

The Pope’s jubilee was celebrated at Rome on the rith with great splendor. 
His Holiness himself said mass at St..Peter’s, and a “ ‘Te Deum” was sung in the 
presence of the cardinals, the foreign ambassadors and notabilities, and an im- 
mense crowd. In the evening the city was illuminated. 

Several public meetings in Paris have been broken up by the police. The 
defensive measures proposed by the government for the security of the country 
have been approved by the Senate. In the Corps Législatif, M. de Lavalette 


maintained that,it was the policy of France to maintain resolutely a dignified 
peace. 
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OUR MINERAL RESOURCES.* 


oon triple columns upon which national prosperity must be upreared are 
agriculture, manufactures, and mining; commerce is a resultant of one or 
more of these coefficients. First in the natural order of events comes agricul- 
ture, This was man’s first occupation, and it will ever underlie material progress, 
though in its higher developments it is largely indebted to other industries, as 
implements, for example, to break up the fallow ground and gather in the golden 
grain could not have been possible in a society where mining was unknown and 
manufactures never practised. Then, following the efforts to procure food, a primal 
necessity, came those arts which clothe the rude savage with other textures than 
the simple skins of animals, and shelter him in dwellings superior to the lairs of 
the beasts by which he is surrounded. And as his wants kept pace with his 
increasing knowledge, an efficient substitute was ultimately found in the metal- 
liferous deposits scattered through the earth’s crust for the stones and flints and 
wooden implements first used as tools. This was the natural sequence in the 
development of these important industrial pursuits—first, agriculture to supply 
food ; next, manufactures to provide clothing and shelter ; and last of all, mining, 
the necessary complement of the other two, without which they ceuld never have 
risen to their present state of perfection. But in civilized communities—in our 
Own country, to wit—this order is reversed. The precious metals have come to 
be regarded as the one thing needful, and money is the god at whose shrine the 
worshippers are most numerous. No toil is too great to be endured, no dangers 
and difficulties too appalling to be braved, if only the goal to be reached is a 
golden one. Hence the mad excitement and the wild rush which ensue nowa- 
days on the discovery of any rich deposits of gold and silver. From the first 
exodus to California, in 1848, we have seen severai of these perigdical outbreaks, 





* The Mines of the West: A Report to the Secretary of the Treasury. By Rossiter W. 
Ph.D., Commissioner of Mining Statistics. New York: ). B. Ford & Co. i869.” viet an 
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and to-day we are in the throes of another which promises to make White Pine - 
as famous as any of its predecessors, But this insane thirst for wealth has a 
better work to accomplish than the enriching of a small fraction of its victims and 
the destruction of the rest. Territories, barren and inaccessible, ‘have been 
opened up, new outlets of trade formed, and manufacturing activities and the 
movements of populations stimulated by the enterprise of these hardy pioneers. 
The miners, themselves uncivilized, form the vanguard of civilization; reckless 
and lawless, they lay the foundation of orderly communities ; ungodly, they attract 
the labors of the Christian missionary ; and churches and schools, and all the 
ameliorating influences that attend the footsteps of progress in the nineteenth 
century will soon be as abundant on the Sierra Nevada as on the Alleghanies, on 
the alkali plains of the far West as on the more fertile prairies in the basin of 
the Mississippi. What sort of men they are to whom the country is indebted for 
much of its rapid territorial development, and what the state of society in that 
early pioneer life, is graphically portrayed in an article entitled “ Up in the Po-go- 
nip,” in the March number of the Over/and Monthly—the Atlantic Monthly of 
the Pacific slope—contributed by Mr. A. S. Evans, an experienced journalist of © 
the California 4//a, who recently paid a visit to the White Pine district ; but that 
story has often been told, though seldom told so well, and we shall not quote any 
of his vivid sketches. 

Mr. Raymond’s mission in the mining districts was fourfold, the most impor- 
tant subjects on which he was directed to inquire and report being— 

First, As to the different processes of treating the ores, their chemical combinations, and the system demon- 
strated by practical experience to be the most successful. Second, The relative merits of the various ma- 
chines, etc., used in the reduction of metals. Third, The special needs—chiefly legislative—of the great mining 
interest. Fourth, How far the experience of other countries is applicable here. 


The present report contains the answer to the Jast two questions, the discus- 
sion of the various methods and processes of reduction being reserved for an- 
other volume. In preparing himself for his task, Mr. Raymond travelled some 
13,000 miles, visiting and examining personally the mines, conversing with their 
managers, and obtaining from them such information and assistance as he needed. 
His attainments and previous experience in connection with the Mining Fournal 
well qualified him for the office ; and his conclusions, the well-weighed convictidns 
of an acute observer and practical mineralogist, will carry with them great weight. 
In the pages of his report, however, we have been amused by the pertinacity with 
which the writer has refused to see anything but the immediate point under no- 
tice. There is not the faintest trace that the professor was stirred by the physi- 
cal grandeur or beauty of the country through which he journeyed. The smiling 
valleys, the arid plains, the bounding rivers, dashing through wild mountain 
gorges or meandering peacefully through many a sombre wood-fringed canyon, 
appear to have excited in him no more emotion than they do in the stern, hoary 
peaks which for centuries have frowned down upon them in sullen majesty. We 
miss, therefore, that play of light and shade, those descriptions of scenery, those 
incidents and sketches of frontier life, which brighten up Mr. Ross Browne’s 
narrative, and which certainly relieve the dulness and tediousness of a purely 
scientific report. 

We have not space to accompany Mr. Raymond on his travels. from his first 
plunge into the quicksilver mines of New Almaden until he finally emerges 
on the Isthmus of Panama, 165 pages later, but we are glad to learn from so 
competent an authority that there is no immediate prospect of any falling off in 
our annual mineral yield, but that, on the other hand, with judicious legislation, 
this important industry may be placed on apermanent and satisfactory basis. 
Here, however, are Mr. Raymond’s opinions in his own words: 

“It certainly is not the duty of the government to give bounties to bolster up mining industry, if that 
industry is by the nature of the case an unprofitable one. Yet it cannot be denied that the decrease of the pro- 
duct of gold and silver in this country is a matter which particularly concerns the government at this time ; 
and it may well be inquired whether the causes of it are remediable. I believe that time will remove many of 
them, and that the action of the government, based upon a just appreciation of its relations to the mining indus- 
try, will do away with the rest. Concerning the extent of our mineral resources the half has never been teld ; 
but those resources are but one factor, which must be joined with labor and intelligence to make the product 
wealth. When the industry of mining in these rich fields is based upon a foundation of universal law, and 
shaped by the hand of educated skill, we may expect it to become a stately and enduring edifice, not a mere. 
tent pitched to-day and folded to-morrow. This industry has been the pioneer in our far Western territory. It 
has founded states, attracted population, enlarged the boundaries of civilization ; and it has done this great 
work in a lawless and careless way, without much regard to the future. All other parts of society springing 


from it are gradually b ig sy ized and lidated, but the primitive industry remains in its primi- 
tive condition. Establishing everything else, it has not established itself.” 


In the second part of his report Mr. Raymond gives a short sketch of mining 
generally from the earliest times to the present, which, if not the most important, 
is certainly the most readable portion of the book. He also discusses at consid- 
erable length the question of the relation of the government to mining. Holding 
the view that “governments are in a certain sense trustees of the wealth stored 
in the mineral deposits of their realms—trustees for succeeding generations of 
their own citizens and for the world at large,” and thatit is not “a matter of indif- 
ference whether our mining fields be ravaged in one or five centuries, when they 
might last a score,” he believes that our government should interfere to prevent 
the waste now going on in the mining districts, although he willingly concedes 
that the fewest possible restrictions should be laid upon individual enterprise and 
industry. Toremedy the principal evils of the present mining laws Mr. Raymond 
recommends several amendments, the scope of which is, to more accurately define 
the claims of miners, the exact size of the tracts patented, at the same time 
increasing the validity of mining titles, and thus prevent the conflicts and liti- 
gations now so common. He also advises that government should establish a 
commissioner, a bureau, and a national school of mines, to collect statistics, dis- 
seminate information, and train up a corps of skilled engineers who shall rescue 
mining from its present empiricism, and raise it to the rank of a science. 
Bureaus, as bureaus are now managed, would simply be a nuisance, and a per- 
manent commissioner would scarcely, we fear, be half as efficient as the gentle- 
men upon whom that duty has hitherto devolved ; but we agree with Mr. Ray- 
mond that a school of mines, similar to the important mining educational estab- 
lishments of Europe, is a national necessity, and we cordially echo the earnest- 
ness with which he urges the government to take immediate action on the sub- 
ject: 





“* It will be at least a year before the school, on the most moderate scale, can be put in operation, and the 
necessity for it grows stronger every day. If we delay until threatened evils are actually upon us, if we allow 
our country to recede from her foremost position among mining nations, we cannot excuse ourselves. The 
history of the world proves that all nations eminent for profitable and permanent mining havé employed two 
agencies for success—a national mining code and a national mining school. These the United States must 
have.” 


{The report is neatly printed, in an octavo volume of 256 pages, and is accom- 
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panied by tables of statistics and several inferior wood-cuts of underground work- 
ings, one of them, opposite page 78, being so wretchedly engraved as to be 
illegible. , 








SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY.* 


pic unique production has now completed its second volume, the last 
number having just reached us. As this is the only publication of the kind 
ever printed in the English language, and as it occupies a niche in our literature 
that no other has yet attempted to fill, it deserves particular attention. The 
subjects of which it treats are of paramount importance and universal interest. 
‘They comprehend those problems whose true solution alone gives value to life, 
and for want of a solution to which we are now dying a moral death. They em- 
brace the universe as one and as many, existence as thinking and as thought, the 
all as possible and as actual. Pure truth is the goal of speculative philosophy— 
absolute, necessary, not relative or contingent truth. For it no truth is contin- 
gent; it is satisfied only when it sees how everything that is is necessary, when it 
has reached a definition of the universe from which all truth is deducible. It 
ought, once forall, to be clearly understood that there is no opposition or con- 
tention between science and philosephy; their spheres and aims are different. 
It is true that scientific men often speak disparagingly of philosophy, and philos- 
ophers of science ; indeed, it is only a few universal men like Goethe that can do 
adequate justice to both. The many seem incomprehensive from the stand-point 
of the one; the one is often invisible from the stand-point of the many.. Hence, 
we hear scientific men declaring that all knowledge is relative knowledge, while 
philosophers will be found asserting that relative knowledge is not real know- 
ledge at all. In this opposition both science and philosophy suffer, the former 
from want of co-ordination and grasp, the latter from seeming inapplicability to 
human interests. The result is that the one degenerates into a gross sensual 
materialism, the other into a system of logical word-puzzles. The one tries to 
abandon what belongs to the mind, and to deny mind altogether, the other denies 
matter all validity. The one aims at substituting content for form, the other at 
replacing content by form. Both these tendencies are mischievous. 

Any attempt to deny the validity of reason is nothing more than a repetition 
of the old fallacy of the Yevdéuevoe (Rationem esse mendacem dicit ratio. Menti- 
tur igitur, etc.), which ceases to be a fallacy the moment we introduce a semper 
into the premise. If reason is going to doubt its own validity at all, it may as 
well begin by doubting whether it is valid to criticise itself. For we cannot 
make even the assertion / doudé without assuming the validity of reason; if 
man is sure he doubts, he knows at least one thing, and knowledge is shown to 
be not only possible but actual. Cogito, ergo sum is not bad; but ego dudito, 
ergo ego sum (or est ego guidam) is better. One need not be very particular 
about the sus, so long as he is sure of the ego. But the ego being once given 
and certain, we have a basis upon which to build, whether we say that the go is, 
or that it is not; for as soon as any assertion is made about it whatever, the va- 
lidity of its operations alsois admitted, as well as its power of knowing these 
absolutely. Now, it is simply with what can be thus known that speculative philo- 
sophy concerns itself. It deals simply with self-conscious acting ; it isa knowing 
of knowing. It is an experimental science as much as any other. A mind must 
know in order to know its knowing—that is, it must have experience in knowing. 
Whether what it knows be true or not, does not matter; if it knows, there can 
be no doubt ¢haz it knows. The ego can know itself absolutely only as an act; 
absolute knowledge of a quiescent substratum is impossible. All knowledge of 
things is relative, inferential. As soon as self-consciousness began, all the ma- 
terials for speculative philosophy were gathered ; all that remained to be done 
was to elaborate them. The materials for relative knowledge, on the contrary, are 
collected slowly and painfully. Hence, we find marvellous developments of spec- 
ulative philosophy at periods of the world’s history when scientific, relative 
knowledge was yet very circumscribed. Greece, though poor in science, was and 
remains the philosopher of the nations, and only those persons who confound 
knowing with known can despise the results of her efforts or consider them anti- 
quated. All systems of knowing which profess to exclude speculation, the abso- 
lute science of the self-conscious act, will of necessity, by losing sight of the ego, 
drift sooner or later into pure materialism, which, do what it may, never can 
explain in the smallest degree the facts of consciousness. All systems of philo- 
sophy even which regard the ego as other than actus purus, deny us all absolute 
knowledge of it, and are therefore in a sense materialistic. The substratum 
(droxeiuevov) of the thought-act can be nothing else but an undefined or infinite 
act or évépyea, Each particular thought is but a defining, a determination, an 
eldog of this. This seems, on the whole, to be the basis assumed by the Four- 
nal of Speculative Philosophy, which is undertaken in what its editor and co- 
workers justly believe to be the only method of effectually stemming the current 
of materialism in an age of réligious deubt and scepticism. Its purpose is to 
give prominence to those truths about which doubt is not even possible. Among 
these it classes God and immortality, and the life of all men in God. It does 
not aim at bringing forward new, original, or startling truths, but by translations 
aud original statements it endeavors to bring into the foreground of conscious- 
ness those truths which most men allow to remain in the background, but which 
were as plain to Aristotle and others as they ever can be to any one. Accord- 
ingly, whatever it takes up it treats from a speculative stand-point—whether it 
be pure philosophy, science, art, ethics, or religion. It considers these only in 
80 far as they are particular manifestations or forms (eién) of the spiritual energy. 
In science, it takes no cognizance of mere facts as such ; in att, it deals only with 
the formative idea as embedied ; for ethics, it demands a basis of necessity in 
the spirit itself ; pure religion it endeavors to comprehend without any reference 
to the truth or falsehood of particular systems. 

So far as it has gone hitherto, the Fournal of Speculative Philosophy has 
carried out its purpose with a high degree of success. It has given trustworthy 
translations of many. important German philosophical works, and contains 
original articles superior to anything on the same subjects that has hitherto ap- 
peared in America, It contains also contributions by some of the first philo- 
sophers of Germany, in which country it has met with much appreciation and 
consideration. Some of these have been retranslated into German, and published 
in the Philosophische Monatshefte for the benefit of the native Germans. 


* The Fournal of Speculative Philosophy. St. Louis; E. P. Gray, 














If we hac any fault to find with this periodical, it would be that it devotes 
itself too exclusively to German philosephy, and particularly to the systems of . 
Hegel, Schelling, and Fichte. Kant, Schopenhauer, Baader, and Herbart are, 
indeed, occasionally mentioned, but little attention is given to them. Cousin is 
honored with one article, but, with the exception of Paul Janet, he is almost the 
only French philosopher mentioned. English philosophers, even Hamilton and 
Mill, are not much treated of, although one able article is devoted to combating 
the system of Herbert Spencer. Greek philosophy is certainly unduly neglected. 
It has revolutionized the thought of the world more than once, and, above all 
others, it is fitted to do so still. It is the pure, calm, clear, insight of the Greeks 
that we need more than anything. It is the only thing that can lay a basis for 
pure art, which we lack so much. We hope the editor of the journal will remedy 
these deficiencies, giving us more Greek philosophy, more contemporary philoso- 
phy, and also more criticisms of one-sided and pretentious systems, of which we 
have so many. It is doing noble work, and we shall be sorry if it be allowed to 
die for want of support. We have to add only that it is carefully edited and well 
printed, and, most of its articles being of permanent value, well worthy of binding, 
We think it is too cheap to be a paying concern. 
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(HE AMERICAN YEAR-BOOK and National Register for 1869. Edited by 

David N.Camp. Vol. I. Hartford: O. D. Case & Co. 1869.—This work, 
as the preface informs us, is the “ initial volume of a proposed annual publication, 
which has been prepared to meet an increasing demand for information respecting 
the affairs of the general and state governments, public institutions, finances, re- 
sources, and trade of this country ; the political, financial, and social condition of 
other countries, and various other subjects relating to social and political economy.” 
And judging from the volume now before us, we fully acquit the publishers of the 
slightest exaggeration in their statements that “unwearied pains have been taken 
to collect full and authentic information” from the best authorities, and “no labor 
or expense has been spared to make the work accurate, and to furnish the latest 
statistics that could be obtained.” Part I. is devoted to astronomy, and contains 
much curious and useful information. We do not, indeed, find anywhere the length 
of the apparent or the real diameter of the moon, or the distance of that satellite 
from the earth, but as everybody goes to “school” nowadays, the omission is 
of no consequence. Part II. embraces a full description, with statistics, of the 
various branches and departments of the government of the United States, with 
brief historical notices of each state and territory, list of its executive and 
judicial officers, and an account of the finances, debt, resources, social ‘institu- 
tions, population, and industry of each. Part III. treats of foreign countries 
in a similarly lucid and condensed way. Part IV. furnishes statistics on the 
religious condition of the world. Part V. consists of miscellaneous essays on 
live topics by first-class pens. Part VI. gives full Presidential election returns 
from 1836 to 1868, with an obituary and a-summary of important events for the 
latter year. The book, altogether, forms a handsome octavo volume of 824 
pages, and a copious index at the end makes it extremely easy to refer to any 
one of the many subjects embodied in it. The paper is good, the type clear 
and distinct, the matter well condensed and arranged, and the book admirably and 
even fastidiously printed. Mr. Case, though a publisher of subscription books, 
must have an artistic eye and a laudable ambition whatever he does to do it well ; 
and the style in which he has turned out this Year-Book would do no discredit 
to the first publishing-house in the country. Nothing short of a very large sale 


Year-Book emphatically deserves, and will, we hope, attain. As a work of refer- 
ence it willbe indispensable. It is of itself quite a microcosm, and as Beau Far- 
intosh would say, were he to see it, “It isperfectly wonderful, perfectly wonderful, 
I assure you,” whence the information has been obtained, and how snugly it has 


is on the asteroids : 


“ About one hundred little planets called asteroids have been discovered, whose orbits are between Mars 
and Jupiter. Every year new discoveries are made among them, and soon the number will, doubtless, be 
many more. Some of them are so exceedingly small that it might seem inappropriate to call them planets or 
worlds, But any solid body having an orbit, if it be no larger than a cannon ball, is entitled to rank as a 
world. A vast number of these may exist between Mars and Jupiter, which will never be discovered because 
of their littleness. Indeed, this may be said of all the inter-orbital spaces in the solar system. Asteroidal 
bodies appear to be revolving around the sun, in orbits not far from that of the earth, Others, also, revolve 
around the earth, like the moon attending our planet, as invisible satellites. The aevodites, or falling masses of 
stones, are really asteroids, whose orbits cross the earth’s track, or else wind spirally inward, as a conse-s 
quence of the earth’s superior attraction. When one of these bodies and the earth approach each other, at the 
intersection of their orbits, the former must strike upon the earth, represeating a ‘miniature collision of 
worlds.’” 


The following is the latter portion of a description of Alaska, which extends 
over nearly three pages : 


“The entire population of this country is estimated at 75,000. There are 9,000 Russians, Creoles, 
Kodiaks, and Aleoots, and about 65,000 Indians of different tribes. When the natives have means of livi 
they are peaceful, capable, learn quickly, and exhibit skill in commerce and mechanics. They are proverbi. 
for their skill in fashioning a multitude of household utensils and war implements. The population of Sitka 
numbers about five hundred Russians, Cossacks, and Creoles, and there are about one thousand Indians in 
its vicinity. It has but one street, with straggling log-houses. The principal buildings are the governor's 
residence, a Greek church, a Lutheran chapel, the buildings of the Russian-American Company, 2 club-house, 
and a block-house, with a small battery. 

* Along many of the streams there is an abundance of timber, mostly of pine, sprace, cedar, and hemlock. 
The districts bordering upon the coast are capable of yielding, in moderate quantities, the cereal grains and 
the more valuable vegetables of the temperate zone. Iron and coal are found in considerable abundance, and 
can be obtained at no great expense. Gold, silver, and copper have been discovered. The principal value of 
the territory for the present depends upon its lumber, fisheries, and its far productions. ‘The supply of furs is 
on the decrease, owing to the active traffic which had been carried on in that commodity, but the fisheries are 
inexhaustible. Salmon abound in the rivers, and cod and halibut on the coasts. Whales and walrus are 
plentiful in seas to the south of Behring’s Strait. The most numerous, though not the most valuable, ef fur- 
bearing animals is the fur-seal ; eighty thousand skins are obtained annually, which bring from two dollars to 
three dollars apiece in London. The most valuable of the fur-bearing animals is the sea-otter. Its skins 
sell for fifty dollars to one hundred dollars each, and sometimes for more. The fox abounds on the Aleutian 
Islands, living on sea-birds and fish, and having his safe retreat among the volcanic cliffs and fissures. From 
five to six thousand are caught annually. The walrus is the favorite of the Esquimaur, furnishing in its 
cily flesh the carbon and oxygen to keep them warm, Of other fur animals the marten and mink are the most 
valuable.” ; 


Poems. By William Fames McClure. New York: P. O'Shea. 1869.— 
Mr. McClure says, that “ with these Poems as his credentials, he knocks at the 
garden-gate of Poesy. Content to enter the dales but aspiring to the hills of sonG, 
he prays ye tuneful sisters, to favor his lyre and let him in.” He adds that 











“from: the literary world he asks a just and candid criticism) and if there be. 


can repay him for the time and expense spent in its preparation, but this the 


all been packed away. We cull one or two extracts as specimens of style. This. 
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found. aught in this volume elevating to the mind, or touching to the heart of 
humanity, he will not regret the labor of its production.” With the decision of. 
the tuneful sisters of course we have nothing to do. If we were a tuneful sister, 
we think we should ask Mr. McClure to stop-that knocking and go away. But 
if our solemn assurance that we have found in this volume nothing in any way 
elevating, ¢tc., or touching, etc., or, indeed, aught but more or less metrical non- 
sense of the wildest kind, will tend in the slightest degree to make him regret 
the labor of its production, and resolve hereafter to make better use of his time 
and ours, we cheerfully give him the benefit of our just and candid criticism. 
And that the reader may be enabled to approve our sentence we append two 
stanzas from Mr. McClure’s longest poem, which he calls Zillora:? 
“ Greece ofold! Poesy’s 

Sublimest galleries 

Are rich with scenes of thine ; 

For thou’rt the poet’s shrine ; 

The spirit of Homer’s 

Thought pervades thy valleys’ 

Heights and waters ; roamers— 

Like he (!) who, charmed, dallies— Grand and finely pleasant, 
On thee gaze, rapt, and as rallies Slave thou art ’twixt Cross and Crescent.” 
Grand and finely pleasant as these lines are, we doubt if they are good enough 
for the hills of song. And if Mr. McClure will take our disinterested advice 
(we abominate mountains) he will make up his mind to abide in the outer plains, 
cut the acquaintance of the “friends who encouraged and assisted him,” forswear 
the tuneful sisters, who are froward jades at best, and turn his attention to the 
kitchen-garden of grammar and the dales of common sense. , 


The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. With a Memoir of his 
Life and an Essay on his Genius and Writings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1869.—This is another valume of the cheap popular edition of the Standard 
Poets, and is fully equal to its predecessors in point of typographical execution. 
The Memoir, taken from Fraser's Magazine, is lively and apparently just in its 
estimate of the poet’s character, and the essay on his genius and writings is less 
turgid and more critical than many other of Mr.'Gilfillan’s similar attempts. Tobe 
sure, the man who can talk “of the whimper of poor Keats,” and say that Camp- 
bell’s taste is Greek, and that “he is, what Byron is not, secure of immortality,” 
is scarcely a guide to be blindly followed ; but, despite its numerous blunders and 
misconceptions, the essay can be profitably read by a vigilant mind. As for the 
poems themselves, the world has long since passed on them a judgment not to be 
reversed. Dr. Maginn and the brilliant literary freelances of Blackwood set 
the fashion of sneering at the spruce young Whig poet, who assuredly was vulner- 
able enough, for few poets who have risen to such heights of inspiration have sunk 
to such depths of bathos and stupidity. But though they might overwhelm with 
ridicule the luckless Ritter Bann of Hungary, they could never sneer away the 
tender beauty and haunting melody of the Pleasures of Hope, or the fiery splen- 
dor of those sea and battle songs which are unique and unapproached in our 
literature. Campbell probably did less justice to his powers than any poet, except 
Coleridge, that ever lived ; like poor Alexander Smith, and many another obscurer 
and forgotten bard, he was spoiled by too sudden success. But whatever he did 
that was good is supremely good; and his best, as Mr. Gilfillan tries but fails to 
say, is the best of its kind. There are few people who cannot spare fifty cents 
for so remunerative an investment as this, and there is none, we are sure, who can 
lay out that amount to better advantage. 

The Rifle and the Hound. By Sir Samuel White Baker. With Illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott &* Co.—It is well that this book is the 
work of a man whose unflinching courage and high-souled integrity have been so 
thoroughly approved as those of the author of the Albert N’yanza. Had it 
come frem an unknown source it would have been hardly possible to set such 
adventures down in any other category than that which includes Munchausen 
and Gulliver. The exploits, escapes, accidents, and spectacles with which these 
pages literally run over are so marvellous that we laid down the book more than 
once to ask ourselves whether, after all, it might not be intended as a burlesque. 
It happens, however, that not only are the geographical statements referring to 
distances, localities, etc., all scrupulously accurate, but living and well-known 
people are introdueed as taking part in the adventures described. . We are forced 


“ Mem’ry her noiseless train, 
The bosom flames, the brain 
Lightens, the soul acquires 
Song from a thousand lyres !—~ 
How kingly was thy Past, 
Classic land! thy Present— 
How into thraldom cast, 


to believe that Nimrod, Asheton Smith, and Col. Boone, rolled into one, could not ' 


have been a mightier hunter than Sir Samuel White Baker. Certainly-no sport- 
ing book we have ever read is more alive with spirit and dashing achievements 
and we can guarantee that no one interested in such subjects at all can begin to 
read without finishing it to the last line, or can lay it down without unbounded 
admiration for the versatile powers of its hero and author. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language. Selected and Arranged with Notes, By Francis Turner Palgrave, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Boston and Cambridge: Sever, Francis & 
€o, 1869.—During the seven or eight years that have elapsed since its first 
publication, Mr. Palgrave’s judicious compilation has steadily. grown in favor ; 
and the cheap edition now put forth by its American publishers supplies a want 
which many of its admirers richer in taste than in worldly gear have doubtless 
long regretted. In its new form the Golden Treasury will be, we venture to 
predict, even more popular than in its old. It is a convenient 16mo, exquisitely 
printed on a good quality of paper and neatly bound; a book whosé attractive 
appearance alone might persuade from the most reluctant pocket its very mode- 
rate price. Butin this case typographical daintiness is only the fit apparelling 
of ‘the lovely essence and epitome of all English poetry from Shakespeare and 
Herrick to Wordsworth and Keats, living poets being expressly excluded from Mr. 
Palgrave’s scope... We know of no similar collection which fulfils its design nearly 
#0, well as this; none more judiciously edited ; none certainly more handsomely 
printed. ' To lovers of English poetry. whose means will not permit them to have 
at hand the complete works of their favorites this little book is truly. a Golden 
Treasury; and even for those others-who enjoy all the resources of an ample 
library, it is no slight advantage to have thus collected in a single casket the per- 
fect jewels from a hundred mines. 

A Book about Dominies. Being the Reflections and Recollections of a Mem- 
ber of the Profession. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869.—There is a certain 
heartiness and manly simplicity about this little book which win the reader’s 
attention at once-and keep it to the end. Mr. Hope, whose name seems sig- 
nificant, is enthusiastic for his profession ahd grows eloquent over the. attractions 














of a teacher’s life. With some humor, too, and nota little sound sense, he sets 
forth a teacher’s duty and some of his shortcomings, and gives many hints as to 
the proper management of boys which his fellow-laborers might find profitable. 
We like Mr. Hope’s books, this as well as its companion one about boys, despite 
some faults of style which a schoolmaster ought not to fall into; and there are 
few, we are sure, who would not find them interesting and useful. He ought not, 
however, to call so well-known'a writer as Mrs. Stowe a “Transatlantic author- 
ess,” and, indeed, we should greatly prefer that he didn’t say “authoress” at all. 

The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tails for the Wise and Waggish. A new 
American Edition. With alterations and additions. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1869.—Messrs. Appleton seem to be devoting themselves with laudable zeal to 
the cause of cheap literature in its best sense. The 77 Trumpet, through which 
Doctor Paul Chatfield ventilated much wit and wisdom of himself and others, 
made quite a noise in its time, which was thirty-odd years ago, and may still be 
made to give out a pleasant sound by the discriminating tooter. It is rather a 
curious collection of anecdotes and sayings of famous men, with Dr. Chatfield’s 
annotations on various subjects, arranged in alphabetical order, somewhat after 
the manner of Disraeli, though, of course, without a tithe of his erudition. It is 
the product of the recreation of a man of reading, reflection, and humor, and 
may serve to while away, not without profit, many a leisure hour. The principle 
on which the wood-cuts—some of them by Leech, and all apparently transferred 
from Punch—are inserted it is difficult to discover, unless to complete the odd 
rag-tag character of the miscellany, for they have not the remotest connection 
with the text. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year Book of Facts in Science and Art for 
1869. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—This record of progress in science and the 
mechanical arts appears tolerably exhaustive and accurate; but its contents 
would be much improved by being thoroughly digested by the editor, and pre- 
sented in a lucid, connected whole, rather than in the detached, fragmentary way 
in which the different subjects are now treated. As an illustration of our mean- 
ing, we may state that the inventions or imprevements in artificial light are found 
under six different heads on various pages from p. 78 to p. 210. Asingle article, 
incorporating the information contained in the whole half dozen, would be in 
every respect undoubtedly preferable. Despite this drawback, however, which we 
think a cardinal one in ascientific treatise, the annual cannot be dispensed with 
by those who wish to keep themselves posted on scientific progress. 

Percival Keene. By Captain Marryatt. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 
—This volume forms the last of the series of sea tales by Captain Marryatt, 
which the Messrs. Appleton have been issuing for the million, and which, from 
time to time, we have favorably noticed. The above edition includes twelve 
volumes, is well printed, and published at a price which everybody can afford. 

The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, The Abbott, The Betrothed, Peverit of the Peak. Iliustrated with 
steel and woed engravings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869.—This is 
the fourth volume of Appleton’s cheap edition. Except for the fineness of the 
type, there is little to find fault with in the execution of this series. Some of 
the steel engravings in the present volume are particularly good. 


Mabel Clifton: A Novel. By Frank Brierwood. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1869.—We scarcely know which to admire most in this 
remarkable story—the improbability of the incidents, the absurdity of the charac- 
ters, or the exuberance of the style. 

The American Gardeners Assistant. By Thomas Bridgeman. Revised, 
enlarged, and illustrated. By S. Edwards Todd. New York: William Wood 
& Co.—A large and well-arranged manual for the fruit, flower, and vegetable gar- 
dens, full of advice valuable to professional gardeners, and containing much 
information interesting and instructive to amateurs. 

The American Fruit Culturist. By Fohn F. Thomas. New York: William 
Wood & Co.—This is the second edition of a most useful and comprehensive 
work, which treats of fruit culture ina thorough manner, and imparts much gene- 
ral information about small fruits, and fruit-preserving for the market and for 
family use. 

Spain: Antagonism of Races the Cause of tts Social Disorder. By Blanchard 
Fosgate, M.D>—The teachings of history are often obscure, and not less so in the 
case of Spain than in other more favored nations. Her unfortunate condition 
may indeed be due to the heterogeneity of her people, but Dr. Fesgate utterly 
fails to prove this point. We are glad to notice, however, that he does, not cen- 
sider the condition of Spain altogether hopeless, but expects yet to see her taking 
her place “ with an identity ameng the nations.” 

The Indian Pass. By Alfred B. Street. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1869.—A description of rambles in the mountain and forest scenery of the 
Adirondack range and the neighborhood of Lake Champlain. Racy, sententious, 
pictorial. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sanctuary; or, Hymns and Tunes for Christian 
Worship. (Baptist edition.) 485: 1869. 
236. 1869. J. B. Lirrincort & Co., Philadelphia.—Lest in 
+: “The Ingham Papers: ay ere of es Paris, and other Tales. By Edwin Hodder. Pp, 
i i eric SN, 125. 1869. ! ‘ 
Rear hale. Pe ea ese . us Wands and Patient Hearts; or, The Blind 
Alice of Monmouth: An Idy) of the Great Boy of Dresden and his Friends. Translated from 
War; with other Poems, By Edmund the German of Gustav Nieritz. By Annie Har+ 
Stedman. Pp. 151. at 

Poems, Lyric and Idyilic. By Edmund Clar- 

ence Stedman. Pp. 196. 1 72 ; 
Harpsr & Buotuers, New York.—Fishing in 
American Waters. By Genio C. Scott. ith 
one hundred and seventy Illustrations. Pp. 434. 


Gc. F. Purvan & Sox, New York —Anne Séverin 
By Madame oqperse craven. Pp. 407. 1869. 
Poaran & Coatus, Philadelphia.—The Horse in the 
Stable and the Field, his Menrqument in Health 
and Disease. By J. H. Walsh, F,.R.C.S. From 
the last London Edition, with jous notes and 
additions, by Robert McClure, M.D., V.S.; and 
an Essay on the American Trotting Horse, by 
Ellwood Harvey, M.D. 2 540. 1869. 
A. S. Barnzs & Co., Ne ork.—Songs for the 
PAMPHLETS. 
Ameriean Edition of Dr. Smith's Dictionary ef the lander, The Broadway, Sunday Magazine (London 
Bible. The Southern Review, Good Words, Every | Peters’ Musical Monsbly, 
y, American Law Review, The New Exg- 


Firtpvs, Oscoop & Co., Boston. Adventures in the 
Wilderness. By William H. H. Murray. Pp. 


Clarence 


Litrett & Gay, Boston.—Littell’s Living Age, 
Vol. XII., Jan -March, 1869.. Pp. 824, 

G. P. Rowgii & Co., New York.—American News- 
paper Directory.  P, 359. 1869. 

Ditson & Ce., -C 
New ae for ge Organs. By William H. 
Clarke. 160. 1869. . 

Grorcs RovtiepGe & Sons, New York.—Studies 
on Thackeray. By James Haznay. Pp. 107, 


Gino and Womanheod, the Stery of some 
Fortunes and Misfortunes. By Sarah Tytler. Pp. 


3ST he Child World. By the Authors of Poems 
Written for a Child. Pp. 26: 








. 263. 1869. 
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CCORDING to the report of the Brooklyn Mercantile Association, the li- 
brary of that institution now contains 22,000 volumes, though there is ample 
room in the new building for 100,000. We see that an attempt is being made to 
raise a fund of $50,000 for the purchase of new books, but we would suggest 
to the committee that a portion of that sum might be judiciously expended in 
printing catalogues for the use of the members. At present only one printed 
catalogue, and that several years out of date, is accessible to readers, though 
the additions since made do appear in a manuscript appendix. Owing, how- 
ever, to its arrangement, it is quite impossible to find a work unless the name 
of the author happens to be known. A member anxious to consult the latest 
works on any given topic finds his endeavors altogether fruitless, as there is not 
a single catalogue in existence, or, at all events, available, in which the books are 
arranged by subjects. This is a matter which should be attended to at once. 
Again, the regulations in the librarian’s department are provokingly defective. 
Mr. Noyes himself is unusually polite and urbane, thoroughly acquainted with his 
duties, and in every respect gives satisfaction to the subscribers ; but the lady 
assistants appear to be quite inexperienced, and flutter about like caged doves in 
hopeless confusion when any book is wanted which does not happen to be a popu- 
lar novel.in great demand, and, therefore, well known. Possibly they may 
improve with time and become useful as well as ornamental, but ‘it is extremely 
annoying to have to wait twenty minutes for a book, and then be told in the softest 
of accents, after a fruitless search, that “that class of books is not yet ready.” 
We understand, too, that when the library was closed during the latter half of 
last year, the committee discontinued the home and foreign magazines and papers 
for that interval ; so that for the’sake of saving a few paltry dollars the files 
kept in the library have all been broken. We really hope that this “ penny wise and 
pound foolish” policy has not been adopted, but are assured that the facts are as 
we have stated. If so, they are certainly very discreditable to the management, 
and a great drawback to the efficiency of the institution. 

Sir EDWARD CUNARD died at his residence in Fifth Avenue on Tuesday of 
last week. His name has long been associated with the line of ocean steamships 
established between England and America by his father, and which has been so 
remarkably successful and so singularly fortunate. Sir Edward, despite his title, 
had in some respects grown to be rather an American than an Englishman, and 
took the greatest interest in the progress and welfare of this country. He wasa 
large holder of real estate, the legislature of the state of New York having passed 
a special act to enable him to hold it. His residence on Staten Island, situated 
on one of the most lovely of the range of eminences that grace that beautiful spot, 
was one of the finest in the suburbs of the metropolis, and each ship of the 
famous Cunard line passed to and fro directly below it in ending or beginning 
her passage. Sir Edward’s death is a loss not only to the country and to a wide 
circle of friends by whom he was highly esteemed, but also to Staten Island, 
which he had done much, and was preparing to do more, to embellish and 
improve. His illness was called disease of the heart, and is recorded as having 
been sudden and unexpected ; but he expressed to a friend grave apprehensions 
of his condition some weeks ago, and had made careful preparations for the sad 
contingency he felt might be near at hand. 


WE understand that Dr. Elliott Coues, U.S.A., has completed a work—upon 
which, as ornithologists are already aware, he has been engaged for several 
years—on the birds of Arizona and other south-western territories. The “ Pro- 
drome ” of this work, published shortly after the author’s return from Arizona, 
has been highly spoken of both in this country and Europe. Dr. Coues enjoyed 
unusual facilities for observation during his residence in the Southwest, as his 
prodrome shows ; and his acknowledged position as an ornithologist leads us to 
anticipate that the work will prove to be one of standard value. Its scope em- 
braces, in addition to a complete account of the natural history of the birds, 
appendices illustrating other departments of the zodlogy of the region, by several 
distinguished naturalists. We believe that arrangements are in progress for the 
issue of the work, though we have not heard the publisher named. 

G. P. Putnam & Son have nearly ready for publication The Life of Audu- 
bon, the Naturalist, by his widow; Vorman Leslie: A Novel, bythe Hon. Theo. 
S. Fay, late U.S. Minister to Switzerland; Ox Color, from the French of Mme. 
E. Cavé, author of Drawing without a Master; Sacred and Constructive Art, 
by Calvin N. Otis, architect; Zhe Principles of Psychology, by Professor John 
Bascom, of Williams College; Our Admiral’s Flag Abroad,or the Cruise of the 
U. S. Flagship Franklin, Admiral D. G. Farragut, in 1867 and 68. This last is 
to be handsomely printed and largely illustrated, and will make a volume similar 
in appearance to the Artists’ Sketch Book. 

Mr. Geo.’S. Witcox will publish, April 24, a new novel, by Berriedal, en- 
titled Unforgiven. The author discusses many of the weaker traits of human 
nature in an absorbing story of high life. 


THE inducements held out to subscribers by the French press are rather droll, 
and may, perchance, furnish a novel idea or two to newspaper premium con- 
coctors on this side the water. Last year the Figaro gave a ball and supper at 
one of the largest Parisian theatres to its readers. This year the Paris offers a 
performance at the opera, four subscribers sending in their claims together being 
éntitled to a box. Le Gaulois appeals to the musical tastes of the public, and 
holds out the temptation of an album containing original pieces for the voice and 
piano, by popular composers of the day. Le National bestows upon its sub- 
scribers a box, in imitation leather, with a gilt clasp, containing a hundred 
packets of twelve different kinds of soup powder, from a well-known manufac- 
turer, twelve sonnets, and a guide to etiquette. A child’s paper, Z’Educateur 
des Enfants, proposes to give each young reader an accordeon, with directions 
for. playing upon it, but those of them who prefer such childish toys may take a 
moderator or kerosene lamp instead. When American houses are all stocked 
with chromos, sewing machines, work-boxes, cyclopzdias, and similar lures, so 
profmely offered by American journals, what more attractive substitutes can be 

ound than a ticket to the opera, a plate of turtle soup, an oyster stew, a dish 
of ice cream,'or a clam chowder ? : 

« At the sale of a private library in London, a short time ago, the following 
unique work was offered and knocked down for $350: A manuscript volume in 





foolscap folio, entitled ‘Scotch Poems, by Robert Burness,” contained on 59 
pages, in the autograph of the illustrious poet, and including many of his most 
popular compositions, such as “ The Holy Fair,” written in 1785 ; “ Hallowe’en ;” 
“ Address to the De’il;” “John Barleycorn,” a ballad; “Scotch Drink,” and 
many others of the highest interest. On the fiy-leaf is the following notice: 
“ The volume appears to have been a commonplace book of the earliest works of 
Burns, most probably (judging from the character of the handwriting) copied as 
soon as completed, there being but few corrections. It was written, or at all 
events commenced, before 1786, as it was in the April of that year, and prepara- 
tory to his first appearance in print, that he changed the orthography of his 
family name into that by which his works have acquired a world-wide celebrity. 
This fact renders the volume of greater interest, as having been written in his 
early years, the amusement of his evenings after a hard day’s work asa farmer. 
Such mementos of Burns do not probably exist elsewhere. If interest attaches 
toa single song or scrap in his autograph, with what feelings must such collec- 
tions of songs be regarded by the admirers of him who, even in his own country, 
is accepted as that country’s national bard ?” 


THE despatch containing a very brief account of Mr. Lowe’s speech in sub- 
mitting the budget in the English House of Commons on the 8th inst. is a fair 
specimen of the inaccuracies which are allowed to creep into our cable reports. 
The estimated receipts are placed at £73,000,000, and expenditures at £68,259,000, 
leaving, after deducting a deficit of halfa million pounds from the previous year, 
an available balance of, says the despatch, £4,000,000, but really of £4,250,000. 
Again, the improved system of collecting the taxes is to bring in £3,250,000, 
from which, after deducting three millions lost in remissions, there will be, ac- 
cording to the cable, “ nearly £500,000 clear surplus,” or, as the 7ridune edito- 
rially informs us, of £50,000. Surely the despatches might be prepared and trans- 
mitted by persons possessing at least an elementary knowledge of figures. 

CERTAIN Scotch relics of great historic value and interest as souvenirs of the 
beautiful but ill-fated Mary Stuart have been bequeathed to Queen Victoria 
under the will of the late Lord Belhaven. They consist of a beautitul ebony cabi- 
net, which, about two hundred years.ago, came into possession of the Belhaven 
family through a granddaughter of the Earl of Mar, to whom it was presented 
by the Scottish Queen ; of a purse, the work of Mary’s own hands ; of a lock of 
her hair, which is of a light color, and of a piece of unleavened bread, understood 
to be a fragment of that used by Mary in some of her religious rites. 

GusTAVE Dore has only one picture, “ Rossini on his Death-bed,” for the 
Paris Exhibition. A new picture of his—‘ Titania ”—intended for exhibition in 
London, is said to be marvellous, it being full of fairies and fairy-like life, and the 
very leaves of the trees peopled with little imps. The great artist has, indeed, 
contrived to put so much life and motion into it that the picture is an exhibition 
in itself. 

Miss BATEMAN, the distinguished tragedienne, has, we understand, accepted 
Mr. Booth’s terms for a three months’ engagement in New York, commencing on 
the 2oth of September next. Leah, her greatest character, had a run of two hun- 
dred and ten nights at the Adelphi Theatre, London, in 1863, and she has also won 
considerable reputation as Julia in the Hunchback, Pauline in the Lady of Lyons, 
and Juliet and Lady Macbeth. 

WE notice in the Revue Bibliographique Universelle that the French “ Aca- 
démie des Sciences” have recently been informed by a M. Chasles that that 
gentlenman has in his possession more than two thousand letters of the famous 
Galileo, that he is preparing them for publication, and will shortly issue the phil- 
osopher’s first work on the decomposition of light, from a copy which formerly 
belonged to Newton. 


A new serial, A Brave Lady, by the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, will 
begin in the May number of Macmillan’s Magazine——Mazzini has published 
his Political Testament to the Italians ——The London Review and the Exam- 
iner were to be amalgamated the beginning of this month.——On the first of May 
the Continental Gazette, published in Paris, is to appear daily. 

ALITERARY society called the “ Historical Society of Normandy ” has just been 
formed at Rouen, chiefly with the object of reprinting the principal works rela- 


‘tive to Normandy, which have become rare and costly or scattered in the large 


libraries, and thus almost inaccessible to the general reader. 


CHESS. 


A* our readers are already aware, the Challenge Cup of the British Chess Association has been won by 

Mr. Blackburne, after a close and exciting struggle with his most formidable competitor, Mr. De Vere, 
the winner of the Cup in 1866. Mr. Blackburne has heretofore been known in Chess circles principally from 
his wonderful achievements in blindfold Chess, he having on several occasions conducted 12 games simulta- 
neously without sight of boards or men, a feat that has only been rivalled by Mr. Louis Paulsen, who, how- 
ever, does not play with the same ease and rapidity that Mr. Blackburne exhibits in his blindfold performances. 
The latter’s recent victories over the many able players opposed to him in the Challenge Cup Tournament 
show conclusively, however, that he is now entitled to a place among the foremost European players, and we 
should be pleased, in the interest of Chess, to hear of a match being arranged to take place between him and 
Mr. Steinitz, who we believe is generally considered to be the strongest player in England. > 








CAME XLVI. BtoK 31. BtaKKts 
Played at the New York Chess Club, between pad P a KR - .. KB4 
Messrs. Thompson and Mackenzie, the latter giving 34. P takes OP : 4 ~ 3 ch 
the odds of Pawn and Move. 1s. KtoR 15. Q takes KBP 
REMOVE BLACK’S KBP. 16. Kt to KB3 16. B to\Q3 
17. P to Qs 17. Kt takes QP 
Wuite—Mr. 7. Bracx—Mr. M. 38. 4 3 2 to KKt6 
19. K to Kt 19 B takes K 
= Sek. si Pte GBs And White resigns. 
By checking with Queen at KRs White might have 


won the QBP, but would thereby have considerably 


i t GAME XLVI. 
aided the development of his adversary’s game. 


Played in Brooklyn, Messrs. Gilberg, Munoz, and 





2. PtoK B < * 
s Kim kp: 5 Kevoday | BEsypeet coming iegether ago Mer. De 
4. Kt to QB3 4 Pto Qs : : ’ 
5. P takes P 5. P takes P PHILIDOR’S DEFENCE. 
6. B to QKts 6. Kt te KB3 
7. Castles 7. PtoQs White. Bracx. 
8. ed vt? 8. Bto Ka Messrs. G., M., and B. Messrs. D., H., and P. 
9 ‘o 4 k 
A weak move ; he ought to have played Kt to Ky. se Kite RBs ’ . Ged of 
: 9. Castles 3. Pto g 3. P takes P 
10. B to QB ch . 4 Bto b, 4 Ktto QB 
We should have preferred taking Kt with B. 5. Kt takes QP 5. Kt takes ke 
10. KtoR We doubt the prudence of this capture, as it brings 
1x. Kt to KKts the adverse Qaaca into active pokes.» et: 
As either the Kt or B has t» interpose on Black's 6. ooh 6 Bte K 
next move, tbis turns ovt to be mere'y Jost time, 7. Kr te QB3 ? Kr to kB, 
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8. B to oe to Ka Bishop at once he allows White to = a move, as 26. B takes B 26, RtoK -_ by nck if the Queen be taken, White mates 
’ in three . 
& Cantles ¢ R) 9. Pto KR3 now ny-yat ime ae Mr, Zukertort ks that Q to K¢would prob- i geen a. phe 
10. B to KR4 10, Q to Q2 15. Q to 15. P to KB3 ably have been better. © 2: Q 4 
11. toQ um. B ae KR) 16. Kt to iKt3 16. R to KB2 a‘ - 29. fee nete a 29. A panel 
24 p phen > Kiukke ~ appears to be a novelty in the defence of the 27. P to KKt3 27. Kt to QKt2 »: =. . =e - o ay in 
. B takes x takes B aaa If KR to K2 Mr. Z. suggests the following as a 32. K to 32. Q to KKts 
ts. Reo 93. is OR to QB 7. Ly an “y = ey oe likely continuation : 33- Pto nap 33. © takes R 
16. Rto t3 39. es 10, 0 4 . KR 0K 34- Q takes C 34- R takes Q 
Kt to Qs defore attacking the Kt seems to us to be 39. Krtakes Kt 28. BtoOR oh ey 35. P to Q7 35- K to B2 
Taking with the Bishop is better. 3 . 
much more effective. leita “a QP takes Kt 29. Q takes R And the game was given up as drawn. 
16, ° 3 es 
17. Kt to Qs 17. Kt takes Kt If BP take Kt White answers with P to KB4. / a is Wikies: at 
1» OwKRS eg rt ny pebrt aytr: | ace Aaya | er 7) amma rien, Mt. Bickberee ; oth prion, Mr. Grown. 
20. O toKKty on RtoKKt We append a diagram of the position after Black's W. E. T., Philadelphia.—Many thanks for the 
21. Pto KBs 21. OR to K 20th move. - yeohlows which shall be examined and reported upon In the contest a ae Ghermeres jie the Rev. 
. Rto KB. . Q to KB BLACK. shortly G. A. Macdonnell has been successful, having beaten 
> P Hy By 4 g ‘ K M. N., Paterson, N. J.—The Book of the Parts | both Messrs. Blackburne and De Vere. 
24. to KRs5 24. KR to Fy a V/ Chess C ongress was published some months ago, and 
25. RR to Kt4 25. RtoKKt i i] a Viel . omnbe amiga through any of the leading New York Tue —_ of the Rave ne in the kama fer Mr. 
26. Rto B 26. KR to K j | booksellers, Mongredien’s prize we have not yet learnt. 
27. R to K3 FG | Chess Editors of Field and Era, London.—We 
White, we believe, would have acted wisely in draw- | Z, j | shall be glad to receive your papers in exchange. SOLUTIONS TO “TO PROBLEMS. 
ing the game at this point by mst, try! ne ete. gg ‘= as Ly Bnoox vy veveus New Youx.—On Friday, the gth inst Prostem XXIX. oo 
8. Pto KR 3. Pt , . inst., the leading Brooklyn players, om x. Rto KEKts  Kecus 
? to KB: pity P “ Kt Y Ve Messrs. Brenzinger, Delmar, Perrin, and Phelan. an Be to KRs ch peg poosbion 
oe 32 KK ave Pte Kt 4 | visited the New York Chess Club for the purpose of 3. P or Kt mates 
i KtoB “4 * oes B4 5 concluding a consultation game in which they had to - 
me =o Kt 3 P peg | QBP contend against Messrs. Barnett, Bernier, and Mac- Prostem XXVIII. 
= R tak > 3* R an KP kenzie, of the New York Club. The game, which had Wuitr. BLAck, 
33 R nlite R 33- R poe sR already occupied two prev-ous sittings without any x. Bto Bs xr. Kt takes QB (a) 
+ Kt Kt 34 Q ~ ta definite result being arrived at, was finally won by 2. QtoK8ch 2. Kto B3 
x Q no KBa + Pp 4 Obs New York, the Brooklyn players resigning on the 3. Kt to K4 ch (a) 3. Kt takes Kt mate 
i E d move. a 
37. Rto Ba Eg R to K6 = rh 1. Ktto KB 
5 galle-thag 8. Q to Ks ch . TouRNAMENT OF THE BritisH Cumss Assocta- 2. Rto K4ch 2. Kt to K3 
The ending is very well played by Black. TIon.—In the Handicap Tournament of the above 3. P to QB8 be- 3 Q takes QB mate 
“30. oe Ge 39. : to 8 Association the prizes have been awarded as follows : comes a Bishop 
4°. Rto 2 40. P to 
- 5 She BP a takes R WHITE. 
PropLem XXXI. By Mr. T. M. Brown. ProstemM XXXII. By Mr. J. Berger. 
‘tute ok a aici Had Mr. S., instead of playing Q to Q3, made the From A merican Chess Nuts. From the Letfziger Schachzettung. 
wine tempting move of P to Ks, Mr. Zukertort gives the = 
CAME XLVIII following  apoantigh to ae that White could then BLACK. BLACK. 
e ave won the game: a SEDER aoe 
| iy, rug. WHA 7 
j Hyak recently by correspondence between Mr. 21. B takes KP ng Oo: Ks ou a y Y; a 
ukertort, editor of the Neue Berliner Schach- as Mita KE aa S = 3p ™ ZA | ‘way “ re 2 - YY ype 
pF and Mr. G, Schnitzler. 23. P to 23. Kt to QBs — 3 | va Yj OY j 
EVANS’ GAMBIT. 24. P womb 24. Kt takes QO, tii a — 
25. B takes QKtP 25. Kt takes K iE, | y y b, iy iy, 
Wurte—Mr. Z Biack—Mr. S. 26. B takes R 26. R takes QBP 4 & cE 
x. Pto Ky 1. Pto Ky a7. K takes Kt oe eg Y, 
a Ks to KB3 2. Ks to OB3 And wins, WA 
- Bto . Bto QB Oe pomag wees | 
4 Pto Oxy, . B poi 3 21. KR to QB 2x. Pto QKts is 4 EB 
5. Bio QBs 5. Bto QBs 22. QR to QB3 22, P to Ks 1 cass le 
6. P to Q4 6. P takes P Black wins the “* exchange” by the sacrifice of this YY H 
7. Castles 7. Pto Q3 Pawn, but the position remains greatly in White's ty $ | 
8 P takes P 8. B to QKt3 favor. Pa a eres p | 
9 PtoQ 9. Kt to QR4 23. B takes KP 23. Q takes RP ch Yt B-% Uy 0 
10. B to QKta 10. Kt to K2 > » Yj | 
21. B to Q3 xr. Castles Had he py > Rook te King, White would have , 
12. Kt to QB3 12. Kt to KKt3 replied with KKt3, winning the game in a few a La y 
13. Kt to K2 13. P to QB4 moves if the Bishop be taken by 25. B to QR3 follow- Y H 
14. QR to B 14. B to QB2 ed by 26. P to Q6 
He ought first to have played P to KB3, to which 24. KtoB 24. Bto KBs WHITE. E WHITE. ; 
White’s best reply is K to R. By retreating the 25. Q to QB2 25. B takes R White to play and checkmate in three moves. White to play and checkmate in two moves. 














Extraordinary improvements in Artificial 
Teeth. 


From Watson's Weekly Art Fournal. 


Dr. M. Levert has always ranked among our first dentists, and den- 
tistry owes much to his scientific researches ; but his new invention of 
Suction Cellular Plate, combined with a reticulated gold web and base 
for artificial teeth, comes nearer to perfection than any we have seen. It 
is so light as hardly to be a weight in the hand, and is extremely elastic 
and strong. By a series of air-cells it is held immovable in the mouth, 
and is so small and compact that it does not interfere with speech or 
taste. It is the lightest, most cleanly and firmest denture that was ever 
put in the mouth, and consequently we commend it. 27 East Twentieth 
Street.—A dvertisement, 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1.4 
STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


THIS COMPANY, having the most extensive and complete Silver- 
Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best talent in designing, 
modelling, and finishing, are, with the aid of ingenious and labor-saving 
machinery, enabled to produce in large quantities, and at the lowest 


which they guarantee to be of sterling purity, U. S. Mint assay. A cer- 
tificate is issued with all articles in silver for the purpose of protecting 


+ 





WINES AND BRANDIES 


FROM OUR 


LAKE AND MOUND VINEYARDS 
Los ANncELREs, Cat. 


B. D. Witson & Co., San Francisco, California. THomas H. Mor- 
now, A, L. CHAMBERLIN, New York. 


Every property contained in our Wines and Brandies we press from 
Grapes grown on our own Vineyards. 


WILSON, MORROW & CHAMBERLIN, 


45 Murray Street, New York. 
JUST ISSUED: 


The Publishers’ Trade List Directory for 1869 


contains catalogues of all the books published by nearly every 
publisher in this country. 


AS A WORK OF REFERENCE FOR BOOKSELLERS AND 
BOOKBUYERS, its value is incalculable. It saves time in mak- 
ing up orders ; indicates where to buy certain classes of books or 
stationery advantageously ; gives the prices, etc. 


LISTS OF JUVENILE AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS are in Sec- 
- tion 1st. ; 





BELLES-LETTRES, FICTION, etc. are in Section 2d. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS AND STATIONERY are in Section 34. * 


LAW, MEDICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS are in section 
4th. Cloth, $s. 


. Each section, in paper covers, sold separately at $x each. 
HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 
2308 Chestnut Street, Phi.adelphia. 
9.7 ce * b] 


P from imitations of their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and unrivalled 
Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will last twenty-five years with 
fair every-day usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods may be obtained 


9 | fron responsible dealers everywhere. 


er aan tates 

for ‘or 

Silver. gSEAM My, Electro-Plate. 
Sterling. 





THE CORHAM WARE 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


ADAMS CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John Street, New York. 





WE SEND ouR ILLUSTRATED Price List oF 
GORHAM STERLING SILVER WARE 
To any address on application. 
HOWARD & C@., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


DODD 





M. W. 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS. 


Being Lectures on Preachers and Preaching, from the earliest days to 
the present time, with Sketches, Anecdotes, and ene By E. 
Paxton Hood. 


M. W. DODD, 
306 Broadway, New York. 





prices, goods beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness of 


AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 





STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 


These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 
they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to run 
closer than any watch of foreign manufacture. 
large assortment is respectfully solicited. 


An examination of our 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 619 Broadway, New York. 


RUPTURES CURED. 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application ef bis 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 





697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofére 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the ize 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit al] classes. It is the only, as weli as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered'the afflicted. “Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stampa, 











. view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
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The Round Table. 
A Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, 


Society, and Art. 


$s a Year, in advance; $4, Clergymen and Teachers; $3 for Six 
Months; Single Copies, 12 Cents. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


is acknowledged by the ablest judges, American and European, to be the 
best journal of its class ever established in the United States, and it is 
undoubtedly the most successful. 


HOME AND FOREICN INTELLIGENCE, 


PREPARED IN A CONCISE YET COMPREHENSIVE ForRM, 








THE STAFF OF REVIEWERS 
HAS BEEN STRENGTHENED, 
And Constant Efforts will be made (particularly in special subjects) to 


have their work the best of its kind that can be produced. 





THE ROUND TABLE CHESS FEUILLETON 


Has been placed in charge of an eminent chess-player and writer. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTICES, 
Or A SEARCHING AND UNCONVENTIONAL CHARACTER, 


Will appear as Regularly as they may be Deserved. 


Clubs of Five will receive the Rounp Tante for the year by remitting 
Twenty-two Dollars anda Half; and Clubs of Ten by remitting Forty 
Dollars. 

CAUTION. 

In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on 
New York, or a Post-ofice Money Order, if possible. Where neither 
of these can be procured, send the money, but always in a REGISTERED 
etter. The registration fee has been reduced to ji/teen cents, and the 
present registration system has been found py the postal authorities to be 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by mail. A// Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue Sovrnern Review was established in January, 1867, with the 


im the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the highest 
elass ; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the nme. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of Tus Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles wi!] have their cordial approbation. 

Tue Soutuern Review is published quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October. Each nuniber contains 2g0 large 
octavo. pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 

ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 


WM. HAND BROWNE, 





Editors and Proprietors. 
6 St. Paut Street, Baltimore 





WE USE 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE TAR SOAP. Each cake is 
stamped “A, A. Constantine's Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 
* Patented March r2th, 1867.” No other is genuine. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

FOR THE TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY this Soap has no 
equal. It preserves the plexion fair, all dandruff, keeps 

the hair soft and silky, and prevents it from falling off, andis “ the 

best Hair Renovator in use.” 





IT CURES chapped hands, pimples, salt rheum, frosted feet, burns, 
all diseases of the scalp and skin, catarrh of the head, and is a 


GOOD SHAVING SOAP. 


THIS SOAP, as it justly deserves, has already won the praise and 


esteem of very many of our first families in this city and throughout 
the country. 


IT IS USED extensively by our best physicians. Wherever used it Specimen copies sent to Agents on receipt of ten cents. The complete 
: has become a household necessity. We advise all to try it. For numbers of Volume I., ready for binding, will be sent on receipt of sixty- 
seven cents. The first and second volumes complete, for one dollar and' 


sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 


Packard’s Monthly: 


VOLUME IL, 1869. 


Changed in Form, Enlarged, and Greatly Im- 
proved. The most Beautiful, Lively, 
Wide-awake, Talented Mag- 
azine in the Country. I 


Subscription price, $1 a year. Single Copies, 15 cents. 


This is, by universal consent, the Popular Magazine of the day. It dif- 
fers from most other periodicals in being thoroughly readable from begin- 
ning toend. It knows nothing about “ the dignity ef dulness.” It is 
sharp, incisive, wide-awake, and, in the very best sense, Sensational. It 
grapples with the evils of the day and presents them as they are, without 
mitigation or remorse. It is well understood that, for things which go 
right,to the hearts of the people—things new and interesting, things use- 
ful, things beautiful, and things good in every respect—Packard's Monthly 
is the place to look. It is the young men’s magazine, and, consequently, 
the old men’s Magazine and the young women’s Magazine. It is the 
favorite Family Magazine, and full of interesting matter for everybody. 
It has the best contributors, the best range of subjects, the best sphere 
of labor, und the best remuneration for its efforts in the good it is destined 
to accomplish. 

It is the cheapest periodical in the country, notwithstanding that it is the 
best. It grows upon its readers like the love of a beautiful woman ; and 
young men can as well do without one as the other. It has attained toa 
circulation never before approached by a new literary enterprise, and the 
reason is, that it has been mindful of the people’s needs, and has not been 
afraid to take hold of live questions, and to treat them in a live manner. 
The reputation which it has achieved has been honestly earned, in giv- 
ing to the publicsomething that was wanted. The publisher has believed 
that an honest, out-spoken, high-toned Magazine eould be readily and ex- 
tensively introduced, without resorting to fictitious literature. He believes 
that truth is not only stranger than fiction, but more earnestly desired, 
more beneficent, and, if properly presented, more palatable, and this be- 
lief has been more than confirmed in the unexpected and wholly gratify- 
ing success which his efforts have met. 

Each number of ‘the Magazine contains thirty-two pages royal octavo, 
printed in fine but very clear, type, on good paper, and suitably illus- 
trated. Ae 

It is wholly original, and commands some of the very best writing tal- 
entin the country. Among its regular contributors are : 

HORACE GREELEY, JOEL BENTON,- 

OLIVER DYER, JAMES G, CLARK, 

ELIHU BURRITT, EDWARD DE LEON, 

GEO. WAKEMAN, JAMES PARTON, 

NATHAN D. URNA, OLIVE LOGAN, oe 
THOS. W. KNOX, 
ALICE CARY, F, J. OTTARSON, 

E. A. POLLARD, J.. AUSTIN SPERRY, 
LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK, HOWARD GLYNDON, 
GEO. W. BUNGAY, JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 
EDWARD CARY, ETC., ETC,, ETG 


CLUB RATES. sad 


1,—Any person sending us six new subscribers may retain one dollar for 
a2." his commission, 
2,—Any person sending us eleven new subscribers may retain two dollars 
for his commission, 
3.—Any person sending us twenty-five ‘new subscribers may retain five 
dollars for his commission, 
4-—Any person sending us thirty-two new subscribers {may retain eight 
dollars for his commission. 
*,* A copy of Williams & Packard’s Gems of Penmanship, price fs, 
will be sent as a premium to any person sending us $24 for 32 new sub- 
scribers before May 1, 1869. 


City Subscribers will need to remit 12 cents additional for postal deliv- 
ery. Subscribers in the British Provinces should remit 24 cents addi- 
tional for pre-payment of postage. 


Remittances should be made, when at all convenient, by post-office or- 
der, or draft on New York. 


fifty cents. . | 
te s. s. PACKARD, 





43 Ann Street, New York City. 


AMOS J. CUMMINGS, { 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
WINNERS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION MEDAL 


AND 
SEVENTY-FIVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES, 


The Acknowledged Standard of Excellence in their 
Department. mre 


Four-octave single-reed Organ, in walnut case, for. + 20 Sige 
Five-octave double-reed Organ, with five stops, tremulant and carved 
walnut case, for. www ww ee ww BE 
Five-oetave double-reed Cabinet Organ, with five stops, and the 
Masen & Hamlin Improved Vex Humana stop, in elegant panelled 
and carved walnut case—the best instrument of its class that can 
be made—for Ss Ee RS ae es oe ag 
ther.styles at proportionate prices. One price to all, fixed and in- 
variable. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. Sent free to 
any applicant. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CoO., 


154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS, 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoADWAY, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ss 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM. 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866, 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing te purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT PIANOS, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 





and the still higher recompense, 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
at the 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 


These were the highest awards of the Exposition, and the house of 
CHICKERING & SONS was the only one so honored. : 
In the United States we have been awarded sixty-nine first premiams 
in direct competition with the leading manufacturers of the country, and 
at the Great Exhibition in London we received the highest award given 
to any manufacturer in the United States. 

Total, seventy-one First Premiums, and the most flattering testimonials 
from the leading artists of the world. 


WAREROOMS, 
if EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Between Broapway AND FirtTH AVENUE. 


THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish, They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed, 


Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


Trains leave Depot foot of Chambers Street, Pavonia Ferry, as follows ¢ 
8 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Clevelan 
Cincinnati, and all points West and South. ” “ 

8.30 A.M. Way Train, Daily, for Otieville and intermediate Stations. 

ro A.M. Express Mail, for Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and all points West and South, 

3-30 P.M. Way Train, for Middletown and intermediate Statiens. 

4-30 P.M. Way Express, stopping only at Sterling Junction, Turner’s, 
and Stations west of Turner’s —<— Oxford), to Newburgh, War- 
wick, Montgomery, Unionville, and Port Jervis. 

5 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
6 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 

6.30 P.M. Night Express, Daily, for all points West and South. By 
this Train Sleeping Ceaches will run through to Buffalo, Rochester, 
Cleveland, and Cincianati without ——- 

8 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 

Also Way Trains for Rutherford Park, Passaic, and Paterson at 6.45 

and 9.15 A.M., 12 _M., and 1.45, 4, 6.4§ and 11 P.M. On 

nights a Theatre Train at 12 P.M, for Suffern and intermediate stations. 








Senpay eR A.M. Way Train for Otisvitle—1.45 P.M. for 
Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and all points West and South—8 P.M. Emigrant 
and Way Train—11 P.M. for Paterson and Port Jervis. 


Coaches, run through to Buffalo, Rochester, kirk, Clevel 

Cincinnati without » hed and in direct ti mee Souther = 
estern Lines. 
Tickets can be obtained, and orders for the gs | and transfer of 


may be left at the com "s offi corner \ 
thd f abe y company's 0 pr 8 (<0 Twenty. 
or! , 





t), and: 233 Broadway, D: foot of Cham Stree 
; also at Leng Dock Deyat, Jersey City. a 





937 Broadway, New York. 


| H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent. 
WM. R. BARR, Genera) Passenger Agent. 


Wednesday 





Trains, accompanied by new and improved Day and Night - 





| 
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